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IRRESPONSIBILISM 


{ The Kingdom of Man, of Man come into his 
birthright, was identified by Francis Bacon with 
power over power, and consequently with the 
Siamese twins of privilege and responsibility. 

{ Irresponsibilism, however, is a cult that has deep 
roots in human nature and in theoretical intelli- 
gence. Practically it began in the Garden of Eden 
when Man declared, ““The Woman did tempt me 
and I did eat:’ Whereupon the Woman said, “The 
Serpent did deceive me and I did eat.’ The serpent 
assumed a pose of innocence and replied, “Elohim 
made me a serpent?’ Meanwhile Elohim was far off 
in the sky ne, yoved not be interviewed. 


€ Irresponsibilism is the standpoint of imperson- 
alism, whether responsibility be located in logical 
necessity, formal potency, physical necessity, or 
chance. It is a view chat follows inevitably from 
the standpoint of intellectualism, according to 
which the human mind reads off what is the case 
and assumes no responsibility for it. As a meta- 
physical position, it insists on locating —. 
bility somewhere else: if naturalistic, this is found 
in atoms, space-time events, unknowable primordial qualities, 
and the like, which either exhibit the operations of chance or 
are fixed as links in a series of causes which antecedently pass 
out of sight and into eternity; if idealistic, it is located in the 
Whole of which a man is but a fragment or moment. In psy- 
chology it locates responsibility in “sciousness; neuron 
chains, and muscle sets, determining tendencies in the brain, 
tissue-needs, or what not, in which once more what is sought 
can be found only by looking backwards into the nebulous 
region of the total past. In ethics and social philosophy, it 

oints the finger of responsibility at laws of history, society, 
_ pase or the system. In theology wherein the Hellenic 
notion of time has replaced the Christian, it is connected with 
the doctrine of election, according to which God possesses 
in one totum simul or inclusive intuition a timeless view of 
all time—past, present, and future. 





€ A person is a creature who can acknowledge that responsi- 
bility is a human category. A real person is one who accepts 
it as the marrow of his own life. W.L. 
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Empiricist Authoritarianism Versus Value 


BY 


ROBERT W. FOX 





—_ AND AUTHORITY have not always been 
the best of friends. As Authority is likely to be quite uncordial to 
ideas which it thinks may disturb the rationale of its own power, 
those who act in its name have many times been unwilling to permit 
the widespread teaching of new scientific propositions. 

Of late, however, political power and empirical science seem to 
have developed an unusual fondness for each other. Encouraged by 
the rapport which has grown up between them, and enchanted, no 
doubt, by its prospects of great benefit to humanity (and, perhaps, 
some little incidental reward of prestige or profit to themselves), a 
multitude of enthusiastic matchmakers, in and out of government, 
are diligently working toward the final harmonious union of the two. 

Philosophers and theorists, who are just as assiduous as are poli- 
ticians in their determination not to be left out of a good thing, have 
allied their valuable talents to this enterprise, and are busily engaged 
in putting together its theoretical framework. In hundreds of text- 
books and treatises in such fields as political science, sociology, and 
education, the twofold reciprocal objective—a system of “scientific” 
principles for the support of governmental authority, and a system of 
political and legal principles for the support of “scientific” direction 
of all human endeavor—is constantly urged. 
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The moving cause of this great reconcilement has been the 
advancement of the notion that the method used by the natural and 
physical sciences—the empirical method—is the only reliable mode 
of inquiry into all truth. The data of the five senses—colors, sounds, 
odors, etc., together with a few other physical immediacies such as 
emotions and motor responses—are, according to the defenders of 
this point of view, the only genuinely knowledgeable reality. From 


observation of such phenomena, highly probable rules of cause and _ 


effect are built up, and these are to become the exclusive principles 
upon which human knowledge of whatever sort shall henceforth be 
grounded. 

If mankind will only accept this teaching and reject everything 
incompatible with it, we are told, the promise of ineffable betterment 
to its affairs is practically without limit. Great things can be accom- 
plished; the end of all poverty, fear, and frustration, and the attain- 
ment of peace, prosperity, and happiness for everyone, everywhere. 
But the need for a “correct” principle of authority to make all this 
possible is obvious. There is only one world; and from that remark- 
able insight it is inferred, with much logical astuteness, that there 
must, therefore, be only one plan according to which it is to be done 
over. To make sure that the most workable plan is adopted and 
enforced, then, a concentration of power in the proper hands is 
declared to be of the highest necessity. 

Since nothing is more pleasing to those who hold political power 
than a new excuse for the enlargement of their field of influence, this 
whole project has found great favor with most modern governments. 

But the political manifestations of all this have been constantly 
nourished and sustained by the academic sources of the inception. 
The theoretical issues involved are thus of far greater import than as 
mere contentious technical points among professional methodologists. 

The first significant achievement of the empiricists on the aca- 
demic front has been the introduction into the humanities, along 
with their method, of a great many novelties which had hitherto 
been quite unthought of. One of the more intriguing of these has 
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EMPIRICIST AUTHORITARIANISM 7 


been the use of history rather than logic for the support of their 
theoretical presuppositions. About a half-century or more ago this 
procedure was found to be mightily persuasive. In view of the 
unprecedented material progress which had followed the emancipa- 
tion of experimental science, it appeared to many to be an incontro- 
vertible fact of history that the empirical method had proved its 
superiority over all other systems of thought. If that was so, then 
might not the adoption of the same method by the humanitarian 
sciences result in an improvement in the societal affairs of mankind 
comparable in magnitude to the progress in material things which 
had been made? 

But however strong this reasoning may have seemed during that 
era of high optimism which was later to be so brutally demolished 
by the advent of World War I, today it sounds just a little bit forlorn. 
History has perversely refused to become the obedient handmaiden 
that the prophets of empirical science expected her to be. Paradise 
has been a long time coming; and meanwhile human relationships— 
political, social, and economic—appear to have become worse rather 
than better. Be it ever so bitterly lamented, the early attempts to 
improve human nature “scientifically” just did not work. 

Nevertheless, there has been no noticeable diminution of the 
zeal with which certain academic and political groups have been 
striving to establish the exclusive domination of the empirical method 
over all fields of study and activity, for it has been found to have 
many advantages which they will never voluntarily give up. The use 
of history rather than logic to prove a philosophic point has this 
undoubted virtue at least—the historical data stand out much more 
clearly to the reader’s mind than does the underlying rationale 
according to which the data are arranged and interpreted. Fallacies, 
those persistent little nuisances which plague the reasoning of even 
the most earnest of philosophers, can thus be most conveniently kept 
in the background. This, to the empiricist mind, is quite as it should 
be. For it must be remembered that these men deal only with “facts}’ 
and never with mere “verbalisms” which are purely conceptual in 
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nature. It is only just and proper then, they reason, that they should 
be exempted from the bothersome operations of such restrictive 
relics as the law of noncontradiction and the law of the excluded 
middle. 

For example, one of the treasured doctrines of most modern 
sociological and educational theory is that the individual, rather than 
being in and of himself an autonomous moral entity, is scarcely more 
than a mere unit, a sort of atomistic tabula rasa, whose reason, values, 
and even whose own nature are impressed upon him by a superior 
something or other called “society: As one of the most articulate 
exponents of empirical educational theory puts it, the individual in 
his own right is “little more than a mere brute, devoid alike of 
language, reason, conscious selfhood, or any sense of moral right?” 

To a mind unenlightened by the unique brilliances of a “scien- 
tific” education it might at first seem that anyone who holds to the 
above proposition could not have much regard or respect for the 
individuals as such. And so, lest anyone come to that conclusion, the 
authors of these theories here and there interpose a protest that they 
firmly believe in the “supreme worth and dignity of the individual?’ 

Now it is difficult to see just how an individual can have a worth 
and dignity of his own when he has no values, no reason, no conscious 
selfhood, or even any nature which is peculiarly his own. But should 
someone raise here a question of logical consistency, or suggest that 
the concept of the worth and dignity of the individual is dependent 
of logical necessity upon the proposition that the individual’s being 
is constituted of some primary essential nature of which worth and 
dignity can be predicated, he will be disappointed if he expects any 
demonstration or clarification of the point to issue from the empiri- 
cists. Their answer will be brief and scornful—the impertinent 
questioner will simply be accused of having made a mere a priori 
assertion or, what is even more shocking, indulging in “metaphysical 
speculation?’ Since they themselves have determined a priori that any 


1William O. Stanley, Education and Social Integration (New York, Teachers’ College, 
Columbia, 1953), p. 197- 
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sort of aprioristic metaphysics is invalid, they are enabled thereby to 
confute summarily opposition by the delightfully facile expedient of 
name-calling. 

In this and many other ways the empirical method has been 
fashioned by its glorifiers into a remarkably handy instrument for 
the frustrations of criticism. Even so, chere are many who will find 
no great fault in that. The price we have to pay, it will be said for 
the superior benefits of scientific improvement, is that we must place 
confidence in the skill and professional understanding of the scientist 
and refrain from harassing him at every turn with our own ideas of 
what he should do. We would not tell a biochemist that before we 
will buy his wonder drug he must prove his theories of metabolism 
to us, nor demand of an engineer that he give us a résumé of all his 
laboratory and field experiments and show us in each case that he came 
up with the right answer. Why then are some of us so grudgingly 
reluctant to allow the same degree of trust to the “scientific experts” 
in the humanitarian fields? 

All the above is certainly true when said of genuine scientific 
experts in fields which are properly empirical, but the trust that we 
place in those men does not place them beyond responsibility to 
other men who do not have the same skills. In each one of the many 
varieties of the natural and physical sciences there is some pragmatic 
test that the scientist must meet. If the chemist does not produce 
workable formulas, or if the engineer does not build bridges that will 
hold up under the weight of traffic, he will not long be thought 
worthy of honor in his profession. It would hardly be necessary to 
mention this obvious fact except for one reason, and that is to point 
up a further aspect of this which is forgotten, or, more probably, 
deliberately ignored by the empirical theorists; and that is that the 
meeting of the pragmatic test is not the end of the scientist’s obli- 
gation. 

Suppose the most skilled automotive engineer in the world were 
to build an automobile which, according to his professional opinion, 
is beyond all question the best ever. What good will his opinion, or 
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the fact that his product perfectly meets all conceivable pragmatic 
tests of its worth, be to him if he cannot market the product? If 
nobody likes it, nobody buys it. In technological fields, however 
indispensable expert study and advice may be, it is ultimately the 
value judgments of the layman—or, as the economists prefer to call 
him, the consumer—which control. 

It is right at this point that any parallel between the technological 
sciences and the humanities comes to a decisive end. The moment 
that value is spoken of, the analogy is shattered. In the humanitarian 
sciences, whose very subject matter consists in values and meanings, 
and not in “things,’ value judgments are primary, not ultimate, and 
statistics and compilations of data, the sine qua non of empirical 
procedure, are merely the summation of judgment and not the 
precedent basis of judgment as in the physical sciences. 

The “good” is indeed that which the good man does, but some- 
one intimately acquainted with an exceedingly good man will never, 
simply by the arrangement of a statistical chronology of his deeds, 
teach anything about that man’s goodness to others who cannot 
know it at first hand. If such a history is intended to be a source of 
instruction to the world at large concerning the nature of moral 
goodness, the author cannot escape the duty to vivify his narrative in 
a sound literary and aesthetic manner so that the personality thus 
portrayed will be presented immediately to the judgmental aware- 
ness of the reader. 

It is not the pragma but the praxis of the good man which 
awakens our will to the attainment of value. The mere fact that some 
complex of phenomena behaves in a certain manner because of an 
impulsion given to it by a biological organism, is not, in the sensus 
communis of human speech, called “good” or “beautiful?” It is the 
action as a whole, including its effective significance for us, which 
we consider the subject of ethical predication. 

If a value predicate is united with the conception of a human 
action, it is indicated thereby that the action has been subsumed 
under a meaning whose cognitive performance is quite other than a 
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nominalistic one. This meaning attaches immediately to the partic- 
ular action and the present awareness of it. It cannot be isolated in 
thought as if it were a sense datum, and it carries out no mnemonic 
function whatever. “Good” and “beauty” recall to our cognition 
nothing that can properly be termed an abstraction as do words like 
“red,” “six;’ and “hypothetical.” 

If it were not so, then art, music, and poetry, romance, comrade- 
ship, and community culture would not exist at all. The creative 
accomplishments of these activities, far from being adornments of 
life or emotional lubricants which facilitate the grubbing “inter- 
action” of an animated lump of dirt with its environment, are the 
necessary vehicles for the enhancement and propagation of values. 
There is no such thing as a discursive communication of the good 
and the beautiful. 

It is beyond question that collections of data concerning these 
activities may be of inestimable worth if arranged into a system for 
the consolidation and conveyance of the materials out of which the 
creations of art or of social culture are constructed. In order for a 
student to learn the technique of any art, he must submit himself to a 
rigorous discipline of the rules of composition. But let no one be 
deceived into believing that even the most rigid adherence to such 
disciplinary precepts will ever result in a duplication of the beauty 
of the creations from which they have been gathered. In the study 
of art, rules are learned only to be finally discarded. 

Since the governance of values operates only through particular 
moments of heightened awareness, and not through generalized rules 
and canons, their judgment is and can only be the prerogative of an 
individual freeman. One man’s value judgment can never be binding 
on another. The communicant must voluntarily enter into the crea- 
tion, re-creation, or re-perception of the object by means of whose 
existence the value is to be presented to his apperception. The free 
and unhindered social and aesthetic intercourse of man with man is 
the absolute and only condition precedent for the communication 
of values. 
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Authority, bound as it is to operate through precept and 
sanction, cannot create in the lives of individuals the particular com- 
municative moments of awareness in which the subsistence of values 
is to be found. The “general welfare;’ if by that phrase is meant 
anything in the nature of enforceable norms of value to be affirma- 
tively inculcated in the citizenry by the representatives of sovereign 
authority, is of all theoretical foundations of law and politics the 
most false; if the standards to be promulgated are the results of an 
alleged “empirical” inquiry into the nature of values, it is doubly 
false. 

Political power cannot mediate to its subjects the ethical wisdom 
of the past or present. Should it attempt to do so, it will only end up 
by extracting some of the materia of that wisdom, and distilling and 
distorting it into an apologetic of its own pretensions. The inexorable 
end of any earthly authority over the ethical nature of man is the 
extinguishment of value consciousness as a motive of human action. 
The one duty of government and the one justification of its existence 
is this: to assure to individuals that they shall be unmolested and 
unharmed in their conduct of those areas of life which are guided by 
the awareness of values rather than by mere pragmatic considerations. 

Freedom and philosophy are thus coexistent and inseparable. 
Without individual freedom there is no knowledge of values, and all 
philosophy begins with the awareness of truth, which is itself a value. 
Logic, though a coldly neutral and formalistic thing as it is, would 
not exist if no value judgment had ever called it into being. No one 
would ever take the trouble to observe that he cannot reason from 
true premises to a false conclusion without violating some canon of 
logic unless he knew first—a priori—that there is such a thing as 
truth, and that its opposite can be conceived of. No one who was not 
free ever made that observation. 

May Philosophy never so far forget her own nature and origin as 
to allow herself to be molded into a submissive auxiliary to the aims 
of those whose business or aspiration it is to control the lives of 


other men. 




















Bertrand Russell on Values, with Allusions 
to Lord Byron 


BY 


HAVER C. CURRIE 





= RUSSELL has w«itten on philosophic 
matters in a style of such lucidity and with a status of such prestige 
as to have won the Nobel Prize for Literature, and in none of his 
writings is he more lucid and confident than in those essays which 
express his views as to what ought to be and ought not to be. How- 
ever, Russell has repeatedly denied that good and bad are objects of 
knowledge; he has unconditionally assigned values to the field of 
feeling, and, while not denying that emotions can be reported, and 
while claiming the right to express emotions, he has denied that 
feeling can furnish validation of any judgments of value. That 
Russell has separated the emotions from the continuum of quanta 
presupposed by his neutral atomism is a logical violation of his 
fundamental monism. Such a violation may be congenial to the 
celebrator of Byron and Napoleon, but it is uncongenial to the 
philosopher of logical analysis. 

Russell has been notoriously critical of Dewey’s refusal to grant 
to scientific facts a term more worthy than “warrantable assertions,’ 
but Russell has refused to indulge in Dewey’s implication of a scien- 
tific validation of values in terms of practicality in the appraisal of 
means to instrumental ends. While Russell has been correct in ascrib- 
ing to Dewey a philosophy of power presented in the guise of 
practicality,’ he himself has violated his monistic position by assum- 


1The Impact of Science on Society (New York, Columbia University Press, 1951), p. 80. 
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ing for the emotions a radically separate realm. Neither Russell nor 
Dewey has provided morals with any scientific basis; but Dewey, by 
emphasizing the idea of practicability in the appraisal of means to 
ends, applied to the consideration of value an air of the scientific,” 
while Russell has refused any theoretical attempt at admitting values 
to the realm of science on the ground that they are the product of 
feeling, which, in turn, is outside the province of science. 

One could hardly expect two philosophers to differ tempera- 
mentally to a greater extent than Russell and Dewey, the two most 
celebrated philosophers of the twentieth century. In his article 
“Dewey’s New Logic; Russell has delivered as devastating an 
attack on Dewey’s instrumentalism as one might wish; but after he 
finishes his criticism of Dewey’s position on scientific fact, Russell 
brings us to an anticlimax by declaring that it is all a matter of value. 
Russell departs from the staid Dewey; he has affirmed that the wide 
realm of feeling is inaccessible to science toward a validation of value, 
but has found this realm attractive indeed, with its varied features 
and its Byron, Napoleon, Goethe, Heine, Nietzsche, Musset, and 
Carlyle. 

As to whether there are distinctive realms of value and fact is a 
major problem of philosophy, and Russell may be correct in specify- 
ing these fields as separate; but he has not provided for such a separa- 
tion in his metaphysics of logical analysis. “Then I knew;’ said 
Socrates, “that not by wisdom do poets write poetry, but by a sort 
of genius and inspiration. . .:’ It is more with the attitude of an admirer 
of Lord Byron that Russell has declared what ought and ought 
not to be in ethics and politics, than from the viewpoint of the 
promulgator of logical analysis. 

Russell, however, has made high claim for his philosophy of 
logical analysis with respect to its adequacy in clearing up problems 
of philosophic thought. In this connection, it is to be hoped that he 


2John Dewey, Theory of Valuation (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, International 
Encyclopedia of Unified Science, 1939), Vol. II, No. 4. 

3Paul Arthur Schilpp, ed., The Philosophy of John Dewey (Evanston, Northwestern 
Press, 1939), Vol. I. 
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was speaking with a congenial attitude in charging “most philoso- 
phers” from Plato to William James with “dogmatic pretension” in 
their efforts to validate their “deep-seated prejudices; for, after 
having announced the “powerful logical technique” of logical analy- 
sis, he has proceeded on his way in making pronouncements ex 
cathedra on what ought or ought not to be. In doing so, he has not 
contradicted himself logically, for he has reserved the right to 
express his emotions, while denying the possibility of a scientific 
validation of values. One might say that his air of philosophic wisdom 
is not permitted by his theory of values. However, his primary 
discrepancy is not at this point; it lies, rather, in his subscription to 
atomistic monism and his assignment of feeling to a realm apart. 

Bertrand Russell has no hesitation in accusing most philosophers 
of surreptitious tactics in an effort to prove religious dogmas or 
notions of good. Significantly, he excludes those philosophers who 
adhere to the philosophy of logical analysis, his own school of 
philosophy. 

In the final chapter of A History of Western Philosophy, he 
offers the philosophy of logical analysis as “‘a powerful logical tech- 
nique” by which “many questions, formerly obscured by the fog of 
metaphysics, can be answered with precision. . . ?”* 

This philosophy, he says, rejects the pretension of deciding what 
is good or whether or not God exists. But, he says, “Philosophers 
from Plato to William James, have allowed their opinions as to the 
constitution of the universe to be influenced by the desire for 
edification: knowing, as they supposed, what beliefs would make 
men virtuous, they have invented arguments, often very sophistical, 
to prove that these beliefs are true?’ 

And now Bertrand Russell comes forward with the “powerful 
logical technique” of logical analysis to clear up many problems that 
have remained in the fog of metaphysics. One of these problems 
which he lists is, “What is mind, and what is matter?” While his 
application of logical analysis to so large a problem is evocative, it 


4New York, Simon and Schuster, 1945. 
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is not certain that he arrived at his views on mind and matter before 
or after the application of his logical technique. As a rule, it is more 
philosophic to devote oneself strictly to the arguments of a philos- 
opher, with avoidance of ad hominem speculations concerning 
motive; but it has been Russell who has freely raised the question 
of motive. 

Russell is inclined to rest heavily on the quantum theory, which 
he consents has not as yet been extensively applied to philosophy.° 
He retains the quanta, but without emphasis upon differentiation. 
From both ends, he says, physics and psychology have been ap- 
proaching each other, physics making matter less material, and 
psychology making mind less mental, thus making more possible the 
doctrine of neutral monism as proposed by William James. (Russell 
prefers the term neutral atomism.) 

Russell objects to the emphasis on organism in biology, and 
rejects the view that biology cannot be reduced to physics and chem- 
istry.° Thus the logic of his approach to neutral monism, by which 
he undertakes to solve the problem of mind and matter, leads him to 
the error of rejecting the reality of unitary organisms and of the 
perception of large and larger units. Thus Russell tends to undermine 
his logical analysis itself, for in this further step in his approach to 
neutral monism he tends to dispose of real units in organization 
without which analysis from the viewpoint of perception is impos- 
sible. In fact, he raises a question as to whether there is such a thing 
as perception, and, in accordance with a custom he has with respect 
to various terms, he puts quotation marks around the word “per- 
ception.” 

But, despite the fact that he finds the problem of mind and matter 
amenable to logical analysis in approach to truth in science, he rules 
out what he calls ‘“‘a vast field... where scientific methods are 
inadequate” on the ground that “Whatever can be known, can be 


5) bid., p. 833. 
®8Human Knowledge (New York, Simon and Schuster, 1948), pp. 34-35. 


7A History of Western Philosophy, p. 833. 
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known by means of science; but things which are legitimately 
matters of feeling lie outside its province:”* 

Thus, curiously enough, Russell excludes feeling from psychol- 
ogy and physics which together, he maintains, have continued to 
reduce mind and matter to the neutrally monistic (his own suggested 
preference for the term neutral atomism pays respect to the quantum 
theory, but does not seriously affect his conclusion, for he has an 
agreeable attitude toward the term neutral monism as used by 
William James). 

I do not contend at this point that values are not the product of 
feeling, or that feeling is not another “vast field?’ But while reducing 
organism to physics, and reducing physics and psychology to the 
neutrally monistic, Russell cannot logically set aside a field called 
feeling unless he consents that feeling is apart from biology, physics, 
and psychology whose content he has accounted as neutrally 
monistic. 

This is what he tends to do. “They [philosophers of logical 
analysis] confess frankly that the human intellect is unable to find 
conclusive answers to many questions of profound importance to 
mankind. . .” However, he hastens to add that “they refuse to believe 
that there is some ‘higher’ way of knowing, by which we can dis- 
cover truths hidden from science and the intellect?”? Russell has 
excluded the “vast field” of feeling from psychology and physics 
which in their approach to each other point up the neutrally monistic 
or neutrally atomistic. Thus he wrecks his monistic theory, whether it 
is conceived as atomistic out of consideration for quanta, or other- 
wise. He has assigned values to feeling, and feeling he has affirmed to 
be a “vast field” outside the province of science. 

There is no reason to doubt that theoretically Russell repeatedly 
denies that matters of feeling conceived as values are beyond valida- 
tion. For example, in Religion and Science” he has made his position 
clear on this point. He sets feeling apart from the neutral stuff (he 


SI bid., p. 834. %Ibid., p. 835. 
10New York, Henry Holt & Co., 1935. 
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prefers to think of the neutral stuff as events after the fashion of the 
theory of relativity) revealed by biology attenuated to physics, and 
psychology in approach to physics, which can be dealt with by logical 
analysis, and, therefore, according to Russell’s view, scientifically. 

He has left feeling to a never-never land beyond the province of 
science. Values, therefore, as matters of feeling, cannot be known 
by science, whereas all that can be known can be known by science 
and the intellect. He fails to establish the locus of feeling, or to relate 
feeling to the neutral (mind-matter) stuff (or “events”’). 

It may be that it was out of puzzlement, and for a sort of 
convenience, that Russell placed feeling, and therefore value, in 
another province, for he categorically denies that he is a solipsist; 
but, just the same, he verbally places feeling outside the province of 
science conceived as events amenable to logical analysis in convenient 
collections under terms of mind and matter. 

However, Russell has had much to say about what he considers 
good and bad, and he has declared defiantly that he will not be quiet 
in the face of the horrible. Thus he has violated the standard he 
himself set for the philosopher, and is thereby, under his own terms, 
guilty of a sort of treachery. The standard which applies in his 
instances of moral pronouncement is not one that another has set for 
him, but one which he set for himself or, as may be the case, for 
other philosophers: “Morally, a philosopher who uses his profes- 
sional competence for anything except disinterested search for truth 
is guilty of a kind of treachery?" 

While I cannot concede that Russell’s moral pronouncements, 
including the present one, are “disinterested;’ the main point to be 
made here is that he cannot, under his philosophy, make a moral 
statement about the philosopher or anyone else, unless simply as a 
report of an emotional reaction; and in his refusal to admit feeling to 
the province of science, he is pressed toward solipsism, despite any 
denial. If, as he has said, feeling as the source of value lies “outside” 
the province of science without which nothing is known that is 


114 History of Western Philosophy, p. 835. 
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known, he cannot speak of any practice of a philosopher as morally 
reprehensible. He can report that a given practice of a philosopher 
is to him “horrible;’ but he cannot say that it ought to be horrible 
to anyone else. 

And Russell cannot, under his philosophy, say that treachery is 
bad, nor can he identify treachery, for treachery is a moral term 
symbolizing an act having a typical characteristic. Russell has con- 
tradicted his own philosophy by finding morally reprehensible the 
philosopher guilty of an activity to which he applies a term signi- 
fying a typical moral characteristic. Russell, who denies immorality 
to the criminal, cannot assert morality of the philosopher, unless he 
is to deny in one instance what he affirms in another. 

Supposedly Russell would be the first to agree to these conten- 
tions. However, he has written much about good and bad. Indeed, 
few philosophers write more about good and bad than does Russell, 
who ranges from the morality of the individual to the morality of 
the world state which Russell hopes will occur upon the assumption 
of world dominance by Russia or the United States, “the only two 
sovereign States” of the present time.” At this point our philosopher 
wafts a mighty theme, that of the time (and he believes it is drawing 
near) when the “even distribution of ultimate power; which “has 
been nearly achieved in Britain,’ has spread to other countries; and 
when “science can become wholly beneficent” upon the establish- 
ment by the United States or Russia of “‘a single Authority over the 
whole world;’ with the consequent impossibility of wars and the 
substitution of force with consent. If all this is not a science of good, 
perhaps it is a song of good sung by an optimistic modern Isaiah of 
the lion and the lamb, the sword and the plowshare, the spear and 
the pruning hook. 

Russell’s own casual attempts to differentiate between Russell 
the philosopher and Russell the man, are not impressive, for it is in 
the capacity of a philosopher that he is introduced, and he himself 
shows little or no evidence of deciding when the philosopher or the 


12The Impact of Science on Society, p. 93. 
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man is speaking. However many contradictions of a basic theory of 
values one may find in this case, one will find this philosopher only 
if he takes into account the man. 

Russell has felt a kinship to the romanticists of the nineteenth 
century, particularly George Gordon Noél, Lord Byron, renegade 
young baron, moral exile from England, and hero of Goethe and 
other Continental romanticists. 

Russell like Byron has dabbled in politics toward revolutionary 
social reform, and each has done so with the kind of indulgence 
enjoyed by some men of superior and fairly safe position. Byron 
sponsored the cause of Leigh Hunt, the Italian Revolution, the 
Greek war of independence; Russell sat in jail in protest at the time 
of World War I, became interested in socialism, reached such a peak 
of excitement with the Marxian experiment in Russia that he visited 
that country and talked with Lenin, and, upon disillusionment with 
the Russian revolutionaries, has sustained his own brand of socialism, 
and hoped for the predicted loveliness of a world state under a single 
authority. Byron posed with cosmic despair; Russell wrote “A Free 
Man’s Worship’? Both have been condemned by the pious, and 
lionized by the romantics. But it is true that Russell has failed to 
leave so romantic an effect as Byron. He has never been so handsome 
as Byron, and he cannot write poetry. Moreover, for a romantic he 
has lived too long. It was by unprecedented decision that Russell in 
his A History of Western Philosophy included a chapter on Byron, 
thus associating this unphilosophical poet with the philosophers. 
Whether Byron was capable of original thought or not, he was 
capable of lampooning Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Southey, of 
living scandalously, and of writing poetry. The romantics recognized 
by Russell are Byron, Napoleon, Goethe, Heine, Nietzsche, Musset, 
and Carlyle; but the chief of these are Byron and Napoleon. Rarely 
in his writings has Russell reached a greater height in the use of what 
has been spoken of as his “rhythmic prose” than in his account of 
Byron. Moreover, throughout the account there walks the flamboy- 
ant ghost of Napoleon which, as Russell says, Tolstoy was unable to 
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exorcise from the Western World with his War and Peace. Russell 
quotes the delightful statement of Maurois to the effect that in 
France, when Byron died, many newspapers stated that the two 
greatest men of the age, Napoleon and Byron, had disappeared from 
the scene of history at about the same time. 

Bertrand Russell has maintained as a philosopher that there is 
no mode of knowledge other than that of science, and that value as 
belonging to feeling is outside the field of science and consequently 
incapable of validation. In assigning to feeling a separate field, he has 
violated his concept of neutral atomism with which he solved the 
problem of mind and matter. Moreover, Russell would not remain 
within the bounds of this philosophy. He has devoted himself to this 
realm of feeling, and has written of good and bad in abstraction from 
question of validity, much as a poet might write of values apart from 
validation. I see no reason why he might object to this statement. In 
fact, I should think that he would heartily agree with it. 

Bertrand Arthur William, Lord Russell began his “Obituary” 
with the words, “By the death of the Third Earl Russell (or Bertrand 
Russell, as he preferred to call himself) at the age of ninety...?” He 
continued in the next sentence, “His grandfather, Lord John Russell 
... visited Napoleon at Elba:’ And Russell has associated the name 
of Byron with that of Napoleon. 














The Natural Man Versus the Puritan 


BY 


LILLIAN BEATTY 





Mee: has been written about the typical 
Puritan, this punctilious riser at five-thirty sharp, early turner-out 
of Monday-morning washings, unquestioning devourer of oatmeal, 
baker of loaf cakes that never fall, piecer of a sleeve twenty-nine 
times, wearer of a best black silk, vintaged hats, and useful shoes, this 
bestower of millions to charity and donor of dime allowances to 
their children, this stanch Bible-reader and church-goer, this satisfied 
user of antique plumbing and furniture. 

Nineteenth-century writers — Howells, Jewett, Freeman — 
while they gently satirized, lived in a world of Puritanism and more 
or less accepted it. In the twentieth century, although few authors 
see any hope for Puritanism, it has been grimly accepted as in Ethan 
Frome or severely satirized as in The Late George Apley. Unlike the 
other writers, Santayana, in The Last Puritan, offers a serious philo- 
sophical solution to the problem of Puritanism. So important is this 
book that it has been called “one of the greatest narratives of the 
century, and “essentially timeless:’ 

A strong parallel has been noticed between The Last Puritan 
and The Late George Apley. There is another almost forgotten 
book, however, to which The Last Puritan presents an equally strong 
parallel. It is Harriet Beecher Stowe’s The Minister's Wooing, writ- 
ten a hundred years ago, in 1858. She runs the same gamut of 
characters, who reveal much the same philosophical attitudes toward 
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Puritanism. Mrs. Stowe also presents a parallel solution to the 
problem of Puritanism. 

In style the two books are quite different. Mrs. Stowe belongs 
to the era of the sentimental novel, with its weeping, its dozens of 
moral asides, its questions and appeals to “my good reader” or “Sir?” 
Editorial comment abounds in “we; “our;’ “our heroine?’ On the 
other hand, Santayana presents a coldly calculated philosophy, 
directly given. Mrs. Stowe presents the problem from the social and 
spiritual angle; Santayana from the intellectual. Whereas Mrs. Stowe 
melodramatically portrays emotions, the suspense of the missing 
James, and the outcome of the minister’s wooing, Santayana has no 
villain, no violence, no suspense, and only a slight plot. In contrast 
to Mrs. Stowe’s “everyone lived happily ever after” ending, 
Santayana brings Oliver to hopeless confusion. In clarity of sentence 
structure Mrs. Stowe almost equals Santayana, for he uses heavy 
punctuation and has too many ands and buts to be entirely modern. 
Mrs. Stowe loses in style by the interpolation of emotional appeals. 
In spite of the length of his book, Santayana has the art of making 
every word count. Although Santayana is very vivid in describing 
Aunt Sarah’s funeral or Mrs. Bowler’s inn, his characters lack the 
reality of Mrs. Stowe’s. Notwithstanding the sententiousness, the 
melodrama, and the overdose of religion, Mrs. Stowe writes with 
charm and earnestness. Her characters, in their quilting bees and 
tea parties, in their respect for the minister, and in their zeal for 
work, are very close to the life she had observed. Whereas Santayana 
makes his characters converse like philosophers, Mrs. Stowe uses the 
natural expression of the people of her time, middle-class Americans. 
Both authors have some humor and satire. Mrs. Stowe has more 
description of the countryside than does Santayana, who includes 
only a touch of the beauty of the sea or of the English countryside 
around the vicar’s home. 

The central theme of both books is the inadequacy of Puritanism 
as a moral ideal. I shall consider first the characters in The Last 
Puritan. Since the book stresses philosophical attitudes put into the 
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mouths of people, rather than plot, it is necessary to study the 
contrasting types of characters to understand Santayana’s philosophy. 

Uncle Nathaniel, with his devout attendance of funerals, his 
church-going, his scorn of the Negro and Irish, his shocked attitude 
toward games, soda fountains, billiards, loafing, joking, smoking, 
represents the old Puritanism. 

Mrs. Alden, Oliver’s mother, was a model Puritan woman with 
her interest in the lantern lectures of Letitia Lamb, with her reading 
of The Atlantic Monthly, with her promotion of the Art Club and 
the Browning Society, in her remarks, “It is not respectable to go 
without a vest,’ and “No sensuality in my house?’ in her refusal to 
allow Oliver to buy a horse that had belonged to a drunkard, and 
in her shocked admonition to the teen-aged Oliver that he should 
not so much as mention childbirth. Santayana says all she contributed 
to Oliver in a positive way was bigness and athleticism. 

Peter, the father, represents the rebellion of sensual indulgence 
against Puritanism, with his evil companions, games, loafing, joking, 
swearing, smoking, sleeping late, missing breakfast, in his looseness 
with women, in his epicurean delight in food and drink, his taking 
of drugs, his unhappy marriage and staying away from home at sea, 
and in his (as the Puritans thought) lack of will power and courage. 

Between the extremes of father and mother was Oliver Alden, 
who was brought up by Irma, a romantic, sentimental, easily-swayed 
German governess. Caught in a trap, sad, solitary, imbued with 
moral integrity, brave, intelligent, torn with conflicting opinions, 
he tried to reason it all out. Life was grim, to be endured. His 
mother, when he was a child, asked him not to look out the carriage 
windows, “After all there is nothing to see:’ During the eye-opening 
session on his father’s yacht, the timid well-bred boy, who had been 
afraid to ask his father a question, did, after some qualms, swim naked 
in the ocean, drink champagne, leave off his underwear, bravely 
overcome the shock of learning that his father had killed a man and 
that he was a dope addict. Told by his mother that he must elevate 
national life, told by his father that he must with contagious action 
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help America, cautioned by Jim Darnley, his father’s captain, that 
prosperity would collapse and that Harvard and Boston needed new 
blood and that he was in a trap, warned by his cousin Mario that he 
must shake off the artificial shell, Oliver puzzled on through his 
short life. He was shocked at Jim’s extra-marital affair; unhappy at 
having money; hated picnics, messy food, waste paper, empty 
bottles; unselfishly gave money to other people; fought the Germans, 
only as he had played football at Harvard, as a duty; stanchly refused 
the immoral advances of a French woman; lost the love of two good 
girls. His solitary way of life, his conviction that Puritanism is 
wrong, and yet his inability to give it up appealed neither to Edith, 
who eventually married a preacher whom she could help, nor to 
simple Rose, who looked only for love. When he asked Rose, 
“Shouldn’t we make a nice pair?” she replied, “Like two drops of 
cold water: Santayana goes so far as to say that Oliver, to escape 
chaos, would be the type of person to impose communism on us. 
Who is the ideal character according to Santayana? Certainly 
it is not father, mother, or Oliver. It is not Jim Darnley with his 
freedom from moral strictures, his complaining, his grasping for 
money, and his lack of responsibility for his son Bebby. It is not 
the vicar, Jim’s father, nor Uncle Caleb, for all their saintly, out-of- 
this-worid attitude, their asceticism, repentance, or humility. Rose 
and Irma are too simple, unsophisticated, childlike, and romantic. It 
is Mario Van de Weyer, his mother’s darling, proud, selfish, not 
socially labeled, not predestined, untroubled, full of coquetry with 
the women, talking war and politics, eager for money and flattery, 
a natural man, whom Santayana upholds as the modern American. 
It is the natural man who will hand on the torch of civilization, he 
tells Mario: “Your modernness sucks in all the sap of the past, like the 
modernness of the new Italy; and any future worth having will 
spring from men like you, not from weedy intellectuals or self- 
inhibited puritans. ... You will hand on the torch of true civilization?” 
Now we shall examine Mrs. Stowe’s characters of a century ago. 


1George Santayana, The Last Puritan (New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1936), p. 600. 
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Kate Scudder, a widow, was the typical Puritan woman with 
“faculty;’ thrift, vigor, good judgment, independence, courtesy, and 
plenty of knitting to keep from wasting time. She said, “When any- 
body tells me they can’t find time for this or that, I don’t think much 
of ’em. I think they don’t know how to work,—that’s all’ 

Daughter Mary, although she had been brought up on hard 
work, had learned to enjoy The Spectator, Paradise Lost, 
Shakespeare, and the works of Jonathan Edwards. She prayed about 
her problems and read her Bible every night, her one purpose being 
to glorify God. 

Dr. Hopkins, middle-aged, bachelor minister, and boarder at 
Mrs. Scudder’s, was partially described in the following: “Your 
good Dr. Hopkins spent a whole half-day, the other Sunday, trying 
to tell us about the beauty of holiness; and he cut, pared and peeled, 
and sliced, and told us what it wasn’t and what was like it, and 
wasn’t; and then he built up an exact definition and fortified and 
bricked it up all round?” The good doctor’s weekly fasts, his daily 
prayers of complete surrender, his visiting cf the poor, his courage 
to preach in church against the wealthy shipowners who were fur- 
thering the slave trade, availed him nothing when it came to some- 
thing practical like putting on a clean shirt, tying his necktie, or 
getting to meals on time. So ethereal was his religion that he hardly 
knew the taste of his food. Nothing: would be so profitable as a trip 
in the forecastle of a whaler to give the preacher a liberal education, 
so thought James Marvyn, Mary’s lover. 

James was a joking, jesting, trifling neighbor boy, whose mother 
thought he was an infidel because he couldn’t understand predestina- 
tion, moral ability, and natural ability. James was sudden in anger, 
imprudent of speech, generous in heart, worldly in plans, and strong 
physically. Mary held off because her mother thought that a girl 
should not be unequally yoked with an unbeliever. After James had 
presumably been lost at sea, the minister wooed Mary and won her 
dutiful affection, but not love. In the meantime Aaron Burr had been 


2Harriet Beecher Stowe, The Minister’s Wooing (New York, Derby and Jackson, 1859), 
p- 71. 
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brought into the picture, an officer, popular, dazzling, talented with 
gallantry and flattery for the ladies, even to the enticing of a married 
woman, the wife of his friend. He had demonstrated to his own 
satisfaction the nullity of the New England religious dogmas. This 
gay man, gentle, smooth-tongued, pleased Mary greatly with his 
admiration of her beauty, his praise of the food, and his feigned 
interest in spinning and weaving. 

Virginie de Frontignac, the woman who was so madly infatuated 
with Aaron Burr, was a French Catholic. In spite of the fact that 
she swore every few minutes, embroidered on Sunday, and was an 
image-worshiping Catholic, of whom Puritans usually did not 
approve, Mary learned to love Virginie very much, even helping 
her to be willing to rebuff Aaron Burr’s advances. 

As a climax to the story, James, very much alive, returned from 
sea just before the minister and Mary were to be married. Although 
James had once said, “I’m a natural man, and the natural man under- 
standeth not the things of the Spirit;’ he had been converted. The 
influence of Mary had caused him to realize that there must be some 
secret source of inner strength. He realized that it must be in the 
Bible. As he read, he began to feel the nearness of God and asked 
for help. Slowly his faith, nobility, purity, patience, self-denial grew 
until he said, “I began now to live a new life?’ He described himself 
as having new thoughts, new feeling, new purpose. After Mary’s 
stern battle with duty, in true Puritan fashion, the minister self- 
sacrificingly gave her up so that she could marry James. No stern 
Puritan, however, was James. When he was being questioned for 
church membership, the naturalness and humor of his answers 
mystified the minister and made the onlookers laugh. James was a 
natural man who had been converted to a new man. 

There are several very interesting parallels between Santayana’s 
characters and Mrs. Stowe’s. The vicar and Uncle Caleb, in their 
use of religion as an escape out of the world, are like Dr. Hopkins. 
Oliver’s father, in his repudiation of Puritanism and in his epicurean 
delights, and Jim, with his abandonment to evil, were like Aaron 
Burr. Mrs. Scudder and Oliver’s mother bear some relationship to 
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each other in devotion to duty, although Mrs. Alden had a more 
perverted sense of what was proper. Virginie de Frontignac was a 
parallel to the naive, easily-swayed Irma. Mary, in her intelligence, 
devotion to duty, and wish to glorify God, is like Oliver. Then, too, 
she could be compared to Oliver in her divided attraction to the 
world as represented by James and to Puritanism as represented by 
Dr. Hopkins. James is the key character to show Mrs. Stowe’s 
philosophy. There is a close parallel in Santayana’s natural man 
Mario. The difference is that James was more than a natural man 
like Mario. He was a natural man made new by conversion. He did 
not become a Puritan. The book ends with Mary pictured as a happy 
wife and mother in a Christian home. James is pictured as a good 
father, a successful business man, and a faithful church member, 
serving the poor and oppressed. 

There has been some discussion of Santayana’s philosophy of the 
natural man. Daniel Aaron does not agree that Mario is more 
American, more ideal than Oliver: 

In Oliver are to be found the necessary attributes for the 
“new man.’ Oliver, however, with his “integrity or pur- 
” and scorn of all compromises, practical or theoretical” 

..1s dismissed as a weedly intellectual. Mario remains. It 
is precisely Oliver’s strong moral integrity, an integrity 
that Mario sadly lacks, which characterizes what is best in 
America today. Mr. Santayana in ridiculing the idealistic 
and thwarted Oliver, minimizes his scapegoat’s potentiali- 
ties and over-emphasizes his petty deficiencies.* 


On the other hand, John Yolton defends Santayana, as follows: 


When the author closes his book with the injunction that 
any future worth having will spring from men like Mario, 
he is not setting up the Marios of this world as model 
individuals. He means only that for those who have Mario’s 
outlook regarding matter will the future be rewarding.* 


3Daniel Aaron, “A Postscript to The Last Puritan’ New England Quarterly, 9:683-6, 
December 1936, p. 683. 

4John Yolton, “Notes on Santayana’s The Last Puritan? Philosophical Review, 60:235- 
242, April 1951, p. 235. 
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I do not agree with Mr. Aaron that in Oliver are to be found 
the attributes of the new man. Nor do I believe that twentieth- 
century Marios are proving to be the remedy for the world’s 
ailments. Santayana might have given Mario, his natural man, a 
converted heart like Mrs. Stowe’s James. Or perhaps in Oliver’s 
ideal of what he wanted to be could have been found a new man 
similar to Mrs. Stowe’s James. Oliver was brave, he hated shams, he 
didn’t close his eyes and stifle his reason, he was unselfish with his 
money, and he had a conscience. He seemed to be grasping for 
something more, something which he could not attain. Here the 
parallel breaks down. Could it be that the converted heart, such as 
James had, would have given Oliver what he was looking for? 

Another place where the parallel breaks down between James 
and Santayana’s characters is in the matter of toleration. Oliver was 
accused of being the kind of person to bring communism upon us. 
I doubt if the undisciplined Mario with his devil-may-care attitude 
brings much more hope for us. His ideal for the future holds little 
more than just being swept away: “Kick all this modern civilization 
down the stairs where it belongs and perhaps it’s better that we 
ornamental johnnies, who hang on to the old order, without any 
right to exist should be the first swept out of the way....It will be 
a different world?” Neither Oliver nor Mario was very tolerant. 
James and Mary, in contrast, learned to be more and more tolerant 
of Virginie’s Catholic religion, although in doctrine they could 
never agree with her. 

The philosophy of The Minister’s Wooing is the outgrowth of 
the author’s struggle after the drowning of her son Henry. Should 
she in abject despair accept Calvinism, or should she repudiate it? 
Instead of either rejecting or repudiating, she set forth James, a 
natural man with a new heart, keeping his identity with the Puritan 
group, being kind to his family, remaining natural in his speech and 
actions, and having a broad tolerance for all. Forrest Wilson writes 
of the importance of this century-old book: 


5Santayana, p. 526. 
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It is hard to realize today that The Minister’s Wooing was 
almost as revolutionary in the religious life of the nation as 
was Uncle Tom’s Cabin in its political life. It was a coup de 
grace to the old absorption in dogmas and their cruel con- 
sistencies which had held the American people, or a large 
portion of them, since their ancestors came to this con- 
tinent in order to develop those dogmas in peace. It marked 
the beginning of a more liberal and emotional type of 
religious observance.° 


I do not know whether Santayana had read The Minister’s 
Wooing before he wrote The Last Puritan. The parallels, however, 
are there. Each author has set forth a solution to the sternness and 
intolerance of Puritanism. Whether for our own ideal we accept 
Santayana’s natural man or Mrs. Stowe’s natural man with the new 
heart, both were important books for the ages in which they were 
written. Might we not, in spite of the difference in style, give more 
attention to the century-old book with a parallel philosophy? 


®Forrest Wilson, Crusader in Crinoline (Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Co., 1941), p. 452. 








Manners and Expression 


BY 


DONALD CLARK HODGES 





= have been several attempts to place 
manners in relation to morals and politics, but there has been no 
attempt to explore the nature of manners as an independent dimen- 
sion of ethics. Manners have been regarded as of only secondary 
importance to ethics and reduced to the status of a minor morals or 
a lesser politics. Yet they are judged by their ethical quality, and they 
cannot be understood in moral or political terms. 

The traditional distinction between character and conduct results 
in a hiatus between a man’s moral faith and political deeds. Morals 
belong to the domain of the private, politics to the public domain, 
but there is a third ethical dimension which is neither private nor 
public but borders on each. The traditional classification fails to 
consider an important segment of the spectrum of ethical values. 
Besides the underlying intention and the public consequences of acts 
there is the immediate ethical expression. As moral values qualify a 
man’s inner being, and political values the consequences of human 
acts, so the values of manners qualify the expression of the ethical. 
The expression of the ethical constitutes a unique dimension of 
ethical acts unaccountable in terms of the traditional classification. 

As moral values are peculiar to person-to-person relations, and 
political values to the impersonal relations between members of 
secondary groups, so the values of manners are peculiar to the face 
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or surface of social intercourse. Sociologists have not sharply distin- 
guished the province of face-to-face from that of person-to-person 
relations, so that the so-called primary group is believed to include 
all simple and direct forms of human acquaintance. But a neighborly 
or friendly relationship goes deeper than a mere face-to-face en- 
counter, and the latter term is both misleading and incorrect in 
designating what is fundamentally a communication of human char- 
acter. A face-to-face relation need have no reference beyond itself. 
The face is the mirror of social approbation or disapprobation but it 
may or may not be a revelation of moral or political qualities. If 
manners are to be treated as an independent dimension of ethics, it 
will have to be shown that they are essentially different from moral 
or political acts. 

Acts of character, indirectly reflected in a person’s behavior, 
reveal what a man is like. In moral appraisal the concern is with what 
a man is rather than what he does. It is his innermost being that is 
judged. Nothing is unqualifiedly good, according to Kant, except a 
good will. Leslie Stephen has expressed the same insight in his view 
that morality is internal. The moral law, he says, has to be expressed 
in the form “be this; not in the form “do this:’ The possibility of 
expressing a rule in this form is what determines whether it can or 
cannot have a distinctively moral character.’ 

Moral communication is a mutual revealing of character. The 
highest conversation, according to Emerson, is of this kind. In good 
company there is never the intimate discourse between two people 
that takes place when they are alone.’ There is nothing in this world 
so intricate and wonderful as another human being, but it is only in 
moral conversation that we obtain entry into his private life. Yet a 
person’s character is fully known, if at all, only to himself, while the 
reading of another’s character is easily misinterpreted by the outward 
pattern of his acts. Such patterns are ambiguous, and we can only 


guess their motive. 


\Leslie Stephen, The Science of Ethics (New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1882), p. 155. 


*Ralph Waldo Emerson, “Frienship? The Complete Essays and Other Writings of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, ed. Brooks Atkinson (New York, Random House, Inc., 1950), p. 231. 
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To focus on the effects rather than the conditions of action is to 
consider not acts of character but acts of conduct. Political activity 
is judged by what a man does, not by what he is. Such acts may 
indirectly but do aot necessarily reveal a man’s character, although 
ultimately they may be determined by it. Mere outward conformity 
to law is not expressive of a person’s character inasmuch as character 
individualizes and conduct has a tendency toward uniformity. Con- 
duct presupposes human motivation, but its public focus is oriented 
toward the consequences of action. To lust after another man’s wife 
is an act of character, and may be revealed as such, but the law 
applies only to actual cases of adultery. 

Legislation and jurisprudence are not concerned with the char- 
acter of individuals but with abstract persons. The first part of 
Hegel’s Philosophy of Right seeks to delineate the concept of a 
person objectified as a thing. For the law, insofar as it is abstract and 
universal, does not apply to subjects but to persons treated as numer- 
ical quantities. Under the law all men are by right equal, but not as 
men. In formal right there is no question of particular interests, of 
my advantage or welfare, any more than there is of the particular 
motive behind my volition, of my intention or character.’ It is the 
same with men under military discipline. A person is deprived of all 
qualitative uniqueness and is given a code number instead. Political 
acts are impersonal because they are not considered in relation to a 
subject. The lack of communication, which mars the life devoted to 
political activity, is compensated only by greater efficiency and 
economy in dealings with other men. The intrusion of the subjec- 
tive or personal element, on the other hand, interferes with impartial 
application of the law. 

Social intercourse is bordered, on one side, by the moral 
community and, on the other, by political society. The context of 
manners is social intercourse. Manners govern our contacts with 
other persons. To make this contact smooth as it should be, civiliza- 


3T. M. Knox (trans.), Hegel’s Philosophy of Right (New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1942), Part I, § 37. 
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tion charts the way with manners.* But it is not the kind of contact 
sought in moral relationship, nor is it an impersonal relationship 
between abstract persons. In social intercourse it is the expression 
that matters. Manners, writes Hazlitt, have little to do with real 
kindness or practical services; but they put on the garb and mock 
the appearance of these, in order to prevent a breach of the peace 
and gloss over human differences.° Manners regulate the superficial 
contacts between persons in the play of social intercourse and 
routine of earning a living. 

In social intercourse barriers are erected even among friends, so 
that by means of an artificial democracy there shall be no partialities 
or fondnesses for special persons. Because this convention destroys 
the freedom of high conversation, the quantity of intercourse is 
diminished and the quality deteriorated.° Yet manners are never 
wholly impersonal, like acts of conduct, so that even in company 
there is a modicum of personal contact which gives life to it. It is 
customary for a book of etiquette to include a chapter on domestic 
manners so that, according to Flugel, manners also apply to relatively 
intimate and personal contacts and relationships.’ 

Manners arise from the outward contact of individuals, in the 
friction of social intercourse; but they qualify the form of expression 
rather than the actual deed. It is not a person’s character but his 
manners that are characteristically haughty or arrogant. We do not 
speak of a person’s deeds as insolent, but only of an insolent manner. 
Yet pride is a quality of character analogous, in a sense, to the quality 
of hauteur; boldness and audacity in action are, likewise, similar to 
but different from impudence of expression. The values of social 
intercourse are distinct from moral and political values, but there 
are points of resemblance between each. The dimension of social 


*Margery Wilson, The New Etiquette (New York, Frederick Stokes Co., 1937), p. xv. 

SWilliam Hazlitt, “On tiie Look of a Gentleman? The Plain Speaker (London and 
Toronto, J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd.), p. 217. 

®6Herbert eneme, “Manners and Fashion? I/llustrations of Universal Progress (New 
York, D. Appleton & Co., 1868), p. 100. 

7J. C. Flugel, Man, Morals and Society (New York, International Universities Press, 
1947), P- 139. 
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intercourse, according to Hartmann, is a border region of the ethical 
tables of values.® 

In the communication of manners it is neither a person’s being 
nor his doing that is the focus of attention, but his seeming to be or 
do. Attention is centered on the immediate expression, the present 
act. Intention is irrelevant to the judgment of manners, since it refers 
backwards to a person’s character; and conduct is policy directed 
to a remote and future outcome. Manners, on the other hand, are 
the expression of an activity near and present. The conventional 
compact of good manners, writes Hazlitt, affects only the moment 
and the company.” A person’s manners are judged neither by their 
motive nor their consequence but by their surface quality. Manners 
express our immediate reactions to others, not necessarily our 
conception of or conduct toward them. 

Just as character is the core of a person’s intentions, and conduct 
the central tendency of his undertakings, so manners are the pattern 
of his expressions. Deeds hang together by virtue of one’s habits or 
profession; intentions are consistent because they proceed from a 
stable self; a person’s appearance has a certain tone or style because 
his expressions reinforce one another. Occasionally there will be 
some inconsistency, but there will usually be some dominant quality 
that gives coherence to his expressions — and this coherence is 
nothing less than manners. 

Manners are the immediate or visible pattern rather than the 
single or disconnected act of expression. Manners are stable while 
individual acts of expression vary. Character is the pattern of a man’s 
inner motives and disposition; conduct the tendentious pattern of 
his outward acts. Character and conduct are at opposite poles. By 
far the greater part of social activity is focused upon a person’s 
manners. 

Manners are both immediate and mediatory. Manners have a 
manifest ethical function; morals and politics a latent one. Manners 


8Nicolai Hartmann, Ethics, trans. Stanton Coit (London, George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 
1932), Vol Il, p. 308. 


®Hazlitt, “On the Look of a Gentleman? op. cit., p. 217. 
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may be valued either for themselves or for what they symbolize. A 
knowledge of manners is directly obtained. Moral and political 
knowledge may be indirectly acquired through a knowledge of 
manners. Character is invisible but can be surmised from the manner 
of its expression. Conduct is no less invisible. The pattern of our 
deeds is the resultant of a series of acts, so that it may be terminated 
in but can only be known by transcending our immediate experience. 
Although the parts of conduct are themselves manifest, their 
temporal pattern is not. 

A knowledge of human character implies a judgment about the 
antecedents of expressed acts and a tracing of meanings to their 
private or intentional source. But manners may be judged independ- 
ently of intention by attending to only the surface quality of the 
act. Manners are also independent of outcome. Knowledge of a 
person’s conduct, like that of his character, may be initiated by 
expression but, like other acts, the expressed act is relatively self- 
contained and formally independent. Like the act of intention it 
may disagree with its outcome; like the consequent act it may also 
be inconsistent with its underlying intention. 

What is it that first strikes us about another person? The first 
impression is of personal appearance. Genuine knowledge of another 
person forces one to go beneath the surface so that his manners 
become a means to understanding his character and conduct. A 
knowledge of his personal qualities and professional status may be 
surmised by a deduction from his manners. A person’s manners, on 
the other hand, may be sufficiently charming themselves to make 
us satisfied with the exterior. The first impression may also be the 
best. It is the particular interest or focus that determines whether 
an ethical act shall be viewed under the aspect of a person’s being, 
doing, or seeming. 

The expression of moral or political qualities is distinct from and 
irreducible to the moral or political qualities expressed. It is what a 
man seems to be or do, rather than what he actually is or does, that 
is important to the consideration of manners. An expressional ethics 
has for its unique subject-matter the values of ethical appearance. 
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Such values have a reality of their own, and they are no less real 
just because they appear. 

The expression of character or conduct, as distinct from actual 
character or conduct, is the peculiar content of manners. By his 
manners a person demeans or deports himself in a certain way. 
Demeanor expresses a person’s character as deportment expresses 
his conduct. Demeanor is a spontaneous and individualized expres- 
sion of a man’s inner nature, whereas deportment is governed by a 
highly articulate code which has to be learned before it can be 
practiced. Because demeanor is a seeming to be a certain kind of 
person, its content is not a person’s actual character. Deportment is 
a seeming kind of conduct so that it, too, is partly independent of 
a man’s other ethical acts. 

To judge manners is to judge only the expression of the ethical. 
The content of manners is neither character nor conduct but the 
transformation of both by expression. It is the expression of goodness, 
not the goodness which may or may not be expressed, that is of 
concern in judging a person’s manners. Although good manners may 
function as a camouflage, behind which evil deeds are perpetrated, 
they are nonetheless good. A vicious mind and a polished expression 
are more immoral than the same thoughts crudely expressed; but 
while the immorality of an act is underscored by special grace, the 
accompanying manners are also that much better. 

A person’s presence may be obnoxious without detriment to 
his character or conduct. His manner of expression may be awkward 
or tactless, and yet morally innocent; however impolite his manners, 
they need not reflect upon his politics. Regardless of a man’s real 
goodness, his manners may be worse than those of a truly bad 
person. Manners may make a difference in our ethical judgments of 
others. The ethical, as distinct from the narrowly moral, person is 
distinguished not only by the possession of a strong character, and 
conduct becoming a responsible citizen, but also by his superior 
manners. 

Although manners have been regarded as a means and not an 
end, and as occupied exclusively with the “little things;’ they are 
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not of minor importance to ethics. If the values of manners are a 
neglected part of ethical theory, it is because manners occupy an 
intermediary position in the scale of ethical values: superficial from 
the point of view of our moral commitments, and trivial by 
comparison with our political responsibilities. From one side manners 
may be viewed as minor morals or as the outward expression of 
moral choice. From the opposite side manners may be regarded as 
an instrument of political values or as the strategy and tactics of 
social intercourse. Such comparisons are one-sided because they are 
governed by a moral or political perspective. 

If it is customary to look at manners from the antipodes, so that 
they have neither depth nor breadth, it is conceivable that a reversal 
of perspective might cast its own shadow on the moral and political 
lives. Occupying a terrain common to both, manners do, as a matter 
of fact, balance their respective virtues and vices. If the life of the 
gentleman is any criterion, dedication to manners and social accom- 
plishments is prior, in the way of enjoyment, to the more thin- 
lipped moral and thick-skinned political virtues. Manners exert a 
liberalizing influence. They combine principle without narrowness 
and the wisdom of this world minus its customary callousness. 

Manners are not an ultimate concern, like morals or politics, but 
they occupy the greater part of our lives. Good manners are 
necessary to sustain social relations until we can enter into moral 
communion with persons on a deeper level or co-operate with them 
on a political basis. But sociability is also an end in itself and, 
according to Simmel, associates are driven towards this form of 
existence.”° 

According to at least one contemporary philosopher, manners are 
an immediate good." There are intrinsic rewards of gentility, partly 
ethical and partly aesthetic, which raise manners from the level of a 
moral or political means to an intrinsic good. Among the greatest 


10Kurt H. Wolff (ed. and trans.), The Sociology of George Simmel (Glencoe, Ill., The 
Free Press, 1950), pp. 43-44. 

11T, V. Smith, Constructive Ethics with Contemporary. Readings (New York, Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1948), pp. 31-32. 
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beauties of life are those personal and institutional forms of 
expression known as good manners.”” 

The manner of expression is immediate without being superficial. 
A person’s bad form, according to Hartmann, may be intolerable 
and make the life of others unendurable. However accidental and 
conventional the existing forms of social intercourse may be, they 
are still profoundly necessary to life, and anyone who violates them 
sins against his fellow men exactly as much as a person who is 
immoral or impolitic."* Hartmann goes on to argue that the ungentle- 
manly person is a transgressor against the laws of society and that, 
like a real criminal, he is also subject to judgment and condemnation, 
to boycott and social ostracism.”* 

In his Divine Institutes, Lactantius divides virtue into three kinds. 
Besides good intentions and good works, there are good words.”° 
It is not enough that a person be good and do good to others. He 
must also seem good and avoid offending others by his conversation. 
In the same tradition, St. Thomas defines sin as a word, deed, or 
inclination contrary to eternal law."* Although it is more grievous 
to sin by deed than by word, it is also more grievous to sin by word 
than by inclination.” Among the vices opposed to peace are conten- 
tion and schism—sins of verbal utterance.’* A man may sin by words 
uttered in a court of law, when knowingly he utters an untruth. 
Reviling, backbiting, tale-bearing, derision, and cursing are verbal 
sins uttered extrajudicially.* Some of these may even be mortal sins. 

Words are the chief means of human expression, although 
conversation is not exclusively verbal. Besides the word, there is the 
look and the tone. The motion of arms and hands, the countenance, 
the intonation with which words are uttered are all expressive and, 


12] bid. 13Hartmann, Op. cit., p. 304. 14] bid. 


15L_actantius, “The Divine Institutes? tr. William Fletcher, The Works of Lactantius. 2 
vols. (Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark, 1871), Vol. I, Bk. VI, Ch. XIII. 


16Thomas 4 oy St., Summa Theologica, tr. Fathers of the English Dominican Prov- 
ince (London, Burns, Oates & Washbourne Ltd., 1929), Vol. 7, I-II, Q. LX XII, Arr. 1. 


\t/bid., Art. 7. 
18/bid., Vol. 9, II-Il, QQ. XXXVIII-XXXIX. 
19]bid., Vol. 10, I1-Il, QQ. LXXH-LXXVI. 
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to that extent, good or bad. Derision, especially, is communicated by 
physical gesture and tone of voice—and derision, for St. Thomas, 
can be a mortal sin. 

Whoever is guilty of bad manners, according to the Gospel, is in 
danger of losing his soul, so that manners are scarcely of trivial 
concern to man.” But it is primarily by their expression of inward 
intention that bad manners are so judged. If the intention of the 
utterer is to dishonor another man, then to do so is a mortal sin no 
less than theft or robbery, since a man loves his honor as much as 
his possessions.*' But manners may also be judged independently of 
their intention. If a railing or reviling word is a result of clumsiness, 
it may be only a venial sin. As a man who incautiously injures 
another without intending to has nonetheless done wrong, so to 
dishonor another person unintentionally is to seem, without 
necessarily being, evil. 

Concern with trivia or the little things of life is no more peculiar 
to manners than to morals or politics. Moral casuistry is as much 
concerned with the enumeration of rules of conscience, with 
elaborating a moral code governing the details of life as the code of 
etiquette. Case law is even more complex and elaborate than the 
moral code. The reasonings of lawyers, like the reasonings of 
Scholastics in moral theory, involve the application of general 
principles to particular cases; and the need for rules of political 
justice has led to the shaping of a vast body of laws that is beyond 
the comprehension of any single individual. Moral casuistry and 
the system of positive law are no more representative of morals or 
politics than the code of etiquette is representative of manners. Yet 
manners have suffered because the code of etiquette has been 
mistaken as representative and compared, not with the corresponding 
moral and political codes, but with the ultimate and theoretical 
principles of the latter. : 


20“Whosoever shall say to his brother ...thou fool, shall be in danger of hell fire” Matt. 
§:22. 

21Thomas Aquinas, St., ibid., Vol. 10, Q. LX XT, Art. 2. 

22] bid. 
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The Meaning of Religion and Education 


FREDERICK MAYER 





5 en the history of civilization 
religion has influenced education. Some of the greatest teachers of 
mankind, like Jesus, were primarily interested in a spiritual inter- 
pretation of life. Religious reformers, like Luther and Melanchthon, 
left their stamps upon the educational system of modern times. In 
Catholicism the ideals of Aquinas have influenced not only 
scholastic theology but also the educational system in Catholic 
nations. 

In the United States the separation of state and church has been 
part of our democratic heritage. It has increased freedom of thought; 
it has promoted the progress of science and it has prevented the 
establishment of ecclesiastical absolutism. But separation of state and 
church does not imply religious illiteracy or indifference regarding 
religious values, for man needs a knowledge of moral and spiritual 
values as much as an understanding of scientific truth. 

Emerson, in his view of transcendentalism, stated that behind 
matter is a spiritual reality and that beyond the pluralism of finite 
minds is an infinite mind. Diversity thus is subordinated to unity, 
and empiricism becomes an overture to idealism. To Emerson, nature 
itself is a vast symbolism which leads to God. Man, to Emerson, is 
not defined by his animal ancestry, for do we not all aspire to a 
higher destiny and a higher unity? The desire for transcendence 
characterizes human history. We reject the idea of predeterminism 
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and fatalism. We feel that we are not slaves of the social and 
economic environment, rather that we can remold and reconstruct 
the conditions of life. Both religion and education depend upon this 
drive for transcendence and creativity. Both religion and education 
are protests against resignation and a passive submission to the 
universe. 

One of the most perplexing questions deals with man’s funda- 
mental motivation in religion. What attracts man to religion? Why 
is religion such a universal feature in culture? Some thinkers, like 
Lucretius, believe that religion is primarily conditioned by fear. Man 
is afraid of death; he is unable to explain the forces of nature; his 
life is uncertain and transitory, and so he turns to God. Another 
theory is that religion represents man’s search for authority. God 
thus becomes a magnified father. In this way man projects his ego 
upon the universe. Some believe that religion is derived from man’s 
quest for immortality. We feel that life on earth is incomplete and 
often dissatisfying, so we demand another existence in which true 
justice prevails. How can this be possible without the intervention 
of a divine force? 

Religion is also a social matter. It is used frequently by the group 
to maintain the ways of the past, to support prevailing political 
ideals, and to discourage rebellion and novelty. 

It is all-important how we approach religion. Our basic motiva- 
tion may determine the outcome of our quest. If we approach 
religion like slaves trembling before a tyrant, our faith may be 
destructive and may lead to bondage. If we project our own 
insecurity upon the universe, we will not be released from our 
tensions; on the contrary, we will suffer from a cosmic neurosis. If 
we do not have faith in man and his creative potentialities, we 
cannot find escape by appealing to an absolute God. On the other 
hand, if we approach religion with a spirit of affirmation, exploring 
fearlessly all the aspects of the spiritual life, then our quest will be 
intensely meaningful. It will have no fixed goals and no definite 
boundaries. Our questions may not be answered, but in a way this 
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does not matter, for the search itself makes the spiritual experience 
truly exciting. As Blake asserted in Auguries of Innocence, 

God appears, and God is light 

To those poor souls who dwell in night, 

But does a human form display 

To those who dwell in realms of day. 


It has often been said that man creates God in his own image. 
Yet the more we study the history of religion the more we realize 
that often man creates a subhuman God. Traits which are despised 
in human relationships such as tyranny, arrogance, belligerency, and 
arbitrariness are projected upon God who is regarded as a source 
of perfection, while the world remains in an imperfect condition. 
Many people believe that they honor God by picturing man as 
depraved and by indicating that most human beings belong to Hell. 
There are then two types of religion. One type is intensely negative. 
Based on prohibitions and commandments, it hinders the full 
development of life and interprets morality according to laws which 
are supposed to have an absolute validity. It pictures God as an 
absolutistic ruler whose majesty tolerates no rebellion and who is 
constaatly insulted by man’s sinful drives. 

This philosophy believes in a nationalistic God who has favorites 
among the various nations and who has chosen one nation and one 
people for a special destiny. The world is divided into saints and 
sinners; the saints will triumph ultimately, and the sinners will perish 
in eternal Hell. The theologians of this type of religion speak of 
the evil nature of man. Since they have no faith in progress or in 
science, their basic attitude is one of despair. They believe that 
modern society is doomed because it refuses to acknowledge the 
certainty and dogmatism of one ecclesiastical organization. Such a 
faith frequently encourages superstition among the masses and may 
lead to intolerance. 

The other type of religion, which is positive and creative, is based 
upon affirmation and a persistent faith in man. It pictures a God of 
love and infinite mercy who ‘is concerned with all parts of creation. 
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It believes in the human heart, not in outward commandments. It 
recognizes that laws are fragmentary and incomplete and that what 
matters most is man’s adjustment to God and to society. Such a 
faith tolerates no sectarianism. Since it is not guided by tradition 
and by the beliefs of the past, it finds the creative spirit active 
everywhere, among all nations and all classes. It inspires us to give 
up comforts and luxuries and, instead, to seek turmoil and danger 
in search of spiritual fulfillment. 

This creative religion does not separate belief from action, rather 
it maintains that our faith cannot develop without social justice and 
that we all have duties toward our neighbors which we cannot 
neglect. It fights an eternal crusade against all forms of oppression 
and exploitation. It is not discouraged when new insights are 
developed in science and education and when the ways of the past 
are being changed, for it emphasizes the spirit of man, not tradition- 
alism. The ideal of forgiveness dominates this type of religion. As 
Blake wrote in The Everlasting Gospel: 





It was when Jesus said to me, 
“Thy Sins are all forgiven thee?’ 

The Christian trumpets loud proclaim 
Thro’ all the world in Jesus’ name 
Mutual forgiveness of each Vice, 
And opened the Gates of Paradise. 
The Moral Virtues in Great fear 
Formed the Cross & Nails & Spear, 
And the Accuser standing by 

Cried out, “Crucify, Crucify!” 
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What are the major sources of conflict among religions? What 
prevents the full flowering of religious creativity? Important as a 
disintegrating factor is the belief in ecclesiastical absolutism. The 
concept that only one road leads to salvation and one way to truth 
creates a narrow mind and a narrow interpretation of the universe. 
The orthodox is comfortable in following the ways of the majority. 
He often believes he is pious when he is only following the mores 
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of the group. Basically, his beliefs are tenuous, for he does not 
challenge his faith, and he does not examine himself or his destiny. 

The spirit of exclusiveness adds to religious differences. Nation- 
alism is just as dangerous in religion as in other areas of life. It gives 
us a false pride and false values and makes us arrogant regarding our 
own accomplishments. Frequently it is an apology for the crusading 
spirit which would coerce others to accept our own insights and 
which would establish religion upon the basis of brute force. 

Another obstacle lies in the worship of the past. While science 
believes in constant novelty and while the scientist is tentative in his 
conclusions, the orthodox frequently believes in absolutes, and he 
feels that revelation can never change. He claims that modern man 
is lost without tradition, for it gives him a sense of continuity and a 
feeling of historical significance. 

It is strange that so many disputes rage about the various saviors 
of the world religions. The Mohammedans are certain that only 
Mohammed was a real prophet and that he had a direct inspiration 
from Allah; the Buddhists feel that Buddha is of divine origin. It 
should be pointed out that the great prophets of mankind had a 
universal concept of their mission; they wanted to unify nations, not 
to separate them. 

Most of the world religions are based upon a sacred book. 
Usually the belief is that the sacred book is infallible and a direct 
revelation from God. In this way life is interpreted according to 
absolute standards, and those who challenge the holy book are 
regarded with contempt and hatred. 

Religious viewpoints regarding God differ in every civilization. 
Thus the Greeks believed in a variety of gods, all of them thoroughly 
human and as capricious as the Athenian citizens. The early Hebrews 
pictured a stern God of war, while Calvin worshiped a God who 
was arbitrary and perpetually angry at man. In the West, God is 
usually regarded in personal terms. He is the father and the law- 
giver, while in Indian religion He is often viewed as an impersonal 
force. 
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Theology is another stumbling block, for theologians very often 
defend the weaknesses of the faith. They persuade the intellectual 
that there is only one way to faith, one way to God, and one way 
to truth. Most of the time they use vague abstractions which are 
utterly incomprehensible to the average man. What a profound 
difference exists between the simple teachings of Jesus and the 
complicated theology of Duns Scotus! The various religions have 
often prevented progress by emphasizing the need for conformity. 
To them obedience is more important than critical thinking. Still, 
if modern man is to live a meaningful life, he must learn how to 
doubt, although this doubt should not become the ultimate element 
of his existence. 

At the same time religion, like education, establishes a unifying 
basis for life. It awakens in man an understanding of his mission. It 
indicates that life is transitory and that material achievements are 
not the all-important considerations in our existence. It demonstrates 
the need for perspective and for a constant re-evaluation of our 
standards. Creative religion thus brings about a revolution in our 
life. It does not promise green pastures, nor does it hold out to us 
the reward of riches, fame, or power. It does not give us status in 
society nor a formula for our quest; on the contrary, it demands 
sacrifice and total dedication. 

Kierkegaard in his existentialism divides the pilgrimage of man 
into three parts: The first is aesthetic and is dominated by worldly 
pleasures. Art, to Kierkegaard, is a form of awareness, but it lacks 
moral fervor and moral meaning. The second stage is guided by 
ethical commandments. The individual realizes the importance of 
conscience, and he understands that he owes a duty not only to 
himself but also to society. The third and most important stage of 
our pilgrimage, however, is that of religion. The religious ideal, 
Kierkegaard asserted, is based on a paradox. On the one hand we find 
finite man in a mood of anguish and anxiety; on the other hand God 
exists as the principle of perfection. Finite man realizes that without 
God his existence lacks purpose and meaning. To find God is to find 
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eternal bliss, yet God can never be understood completely. Man’s 
quest for salvation is one of our primary metaphysical drives, 
according to Kierkegaard. This salvation is independent of ecclesias- 
tical organizations; it involves only two persons: man and God. 

The same ideal can be applied to education. Ultimately the 
formal requirements in education are utterly important. Units of 
work, degrees, books do not matter as much as our personal 
involvement in education. Unless we approach the educative process 
in a spirit of complete sincerity, unless it becomes the dominant 
concern of our life, it becomes an exercise in verbalization. 

Creative religion, like education, involves a profound and 
unending self-analysis. At first it creates within our soul storms of 
darkness in which the world appears to be hopeless and despair 
appears to be the only alternative. We feel the distance between 
actuality and the ideal; thus we absorb a sense of inadequacy. Our 
life becomes a restless longing; the end may not be peace, but the 
cross. To appreciate the content of religion we must turn to the 
eminent exponents of spirituality. Especially significant is Buddha 
who, as a young man, had almost everything that anyone could 
desire. He ruled over an extensive kingdom, he had a beautiful wife, 
and he was admired by his subjects. Still he was unhappy, and he was 
tortured by the problem of death. Around him he saw disease, 
poverty, and oppression. He had a sense of guilt, for he was enjoying 
so many comforts and he realized that he was living a superficial 
life. So he gave up his kingdom, left his family, and lived the life 
of a yogi. But even in this existence he did not find satisfying 
answers. To overcome the desires of the flesh he subjected his body 
to the most severe types of discipline; he even slept among corpses, 
and he ate grass. He prayed constantly but still he found no 
tranquillity. At last he realized that salvation lay in the middle road, 
in the avoidance of extremes, and that it implied compassion for all. 
But there was no final answer in his system; his last counsel to his 
disciples was, “Be ye a refuge unto yourself?” 

The same questing and exploratory spirit can be observed in the 
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life of St. Francis. He too made the voluntary sacrifice. His father 
was wealthy and could give him almost all the comforts of life. As 
a young man he wore the most expensive clothes, and he liked 
nothing better than to attend banquets and to enjoy the pleasures 
of the flesh. He was gay and carefree and apparently did not think 
about any serious issues or about anything more profound than 
tomorrow’s distraction. Then he took part in a war against a neigh- 
boring city. He was captured, and now he had time to meditate. He 
became more somber; he analyzed his motives and realized that 
pleasure was not the goal in life. He had a moving experience with 
a leper; at first the leper filled him with disgust; he looked almost 
like a beast and was covered with sores, and his stench filled the air. 
St. Francis wanted to run away from him, to get as far away as 
possible, but then his natural charity overcame his selfishness. He 
kissed the leper and gave him money to help him overcome his 
affliction. 

There were other religious experiences. One day he borrowed 
the rags of a beggar and pleaded for alms in Rome. He rebuilt a 
chapel which was half in ruins. The climax came when he gave up 
all his worldly possessions and made a voluntary vow to poverty. 
Still his religious quest was anything but tranquil. He founded an 
order which during his lifetime already had certain secular 
tendencies. He could not make a compromise with any form of 
materialism, and so he retired as head of the order. He died as he 
lived, true to his faith and true to his ideal of poverty. 

Tolstoy, like St. Francis, believed in a simple life and loved 
nature. While the approach of St. Francis was direct and based upon 
emotional demands, Tolstoy was an intellectual who was tortured 
by doubts all his life. Very early in his existence Tolstoy was 
successful as an author. He wrote two books, War and Peace and 
Anna Karenina, which brought him world-wide fame. Still he knew 
that something was missing in his life. With intensity he pondered 
upon the nature and destiny of man. Like Buddha he was perplexed 
by the problem of death. What good was fame when it was so 
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short-lived? What was the value of success when it all ended with 
death? At first he turned to science. Already, in his time, the 
scientists were making astounding discoveries and were changing 
the face of the earth, but they were skeptical and were dealing 
mainly with the problem of nature—not with the problem of man. 
He read the works of the technical philosophical thinkers. While he 
admired their learning and the subtlety and profundity of their 
systems, their answers were dissatisfying. Most of the time they 
dealt with abstract problems, and they did not relate their systems 
to definite human needs. His despair grew when he studied the 
great pessimists of the past. Was life a process of vanity ? Was human 
existence a mistake? Was pain more important than pleasure? Was 
the end of life Nirvana—a state of nothingness? 

Now his faith was completely shaken. How could he believe in 
God when no intellectual evidence could be established for His 
existence? He read Kant, and he found that while Kant believed in 
God as a postulate of pure reason, he could give no intellectual 
certainty regarding the existence of a supreme Being. For a while 
Tolstoy thought that suicide was the only way out, and he was 
overcome by melancholy. At last he made up his mind to join the 
Greek Orthodox Church. He decided that he would become a 
faithful follower; he would be part of its organization, accept its 
ritual, and in this way find certainty, but he was too critical and too 
discriminating a judge of man and religion. He realized that the 
priests were leading a smug and complacent life, that the church 
had submitted to the state, and that it even justified the oppressions 
of the czar. He compared the spirit of the New Testament in its 
ideal of simplicity and love with the corruption of the church. 
Ultimately he became a rebel against organized religion. Although 
he was perhaps the most spiritual man of the nineteenth century, he 
was excommunicated. Tolstoy believed in only two commandments: 
To love God and to love our neighbor. But this was heresy for the 
orthodox church in Russia which stressed dogmas rather than a 
spiritual approach to life. 
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There are certain common features in the quest of Buddha, St. 
Francis, and Tolstoy. All three realized that creative religion is 
based upon a paradox, that in order to find oneself one must give 
up all conventional values. They were rebels against formalism, 
against a religion based upon ritual and conformity. They had 
profound compassion for man, still they experienced many doubts 
and many moments of despair. But in the end they achieved a 
universal perspective. All three realized that basic religion is simple 
and uncomplicated, that it involves our heart and our attitude to 
God and to society. 

Man, as a religious being, yearns for cosmic security. Realizing 
the brevity of his existence, the uncertainty of his career, and the 
torments of his soul, he needs an anchor and a refuge. To see the 
universe as a place of meaninglessness and chaos is to frustrate the 
hopes and desires of mankind. Faith in God, as Buddha, St. Francis, 
and Tolstoy indicated, is a constant protest against the apparent 
chaos which man finds as he starts his spiritual quest. Genuine 
religion is basically optimistic, for it asserts that amidst chaos order 
can be created; amidst poverty meaning can be found; amidst 
tragedy faith can be sustained. 

Education likewise depends on a living faith. Too many thinkers 
in our time have abandoned the belief in the teachability of the 
individual and in the power of public education. Too many have 
succumbed to the gospel of irrationalism and anti-intellectualism. In 
education, as in religion, incompleteness is not a sign of failure, but 
a foundation of success. Incompleteness is an invitation to 
transvaluation so that passivity becomes activity, and lethargy is 
replaced by creativity. Genuine religion, as Emerson pointed out, 
is futuristic: 

I look for the hour when that supreme Beauty which 
ravished the souls of those Eastern men, and chiefly of those 
Hebrews, and through their lips spoke oracles to all time, 
shall speak in the West also. The Hebrew and Greek Scrip- 
tures contain immortal sentences that have been bread of 
life to millions. But they have no epical integrity ; are frag- 
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mentary ; are not shown in their order to the intellect. I look 
for the new Teacher, that shall follow so far those shining 
laws, that he shall see them come full circle; shall see their 
rounding complete grace; shall see the world to be the mir- 
ror of the soul; shall see the identity of the law of gravitation 
with purity of heart; and shall show that the Ought, that 
Duty, is one thing with Science, with Beauty, and with Joy.’ 


The example of the great geniuses in religion can stimulate our 
own spiritual quest. Through them our vision can expand, and our 
religious perpective can widen. Still we must beware of any forms 
of intolerance; undoubtedly many will disagree with us. We must 
not lose our sense of charity, for there are countless roads to reason 
and spirituality. 

Both education and religion depend on a sense of humility. It is 
not, however, a humility of despair but one of hope and expectancy. 
Does not religion indicate that men can transcend the limitations of 
time? This thought is expressed beautifully in one of Milton’s poems. 


Fly envious Time, till thou run out thy race, 
Call on the lazy leaden-stepping hours, 

Whose speed is but the heavy Plummet’s pace; 
And glut thy self with what thy womb devours, 
Which is no more than what is false and vain, 
And merely mortal dross; 

So little is our loss, 

So little is thy gain. 

For when as each thing bad thou has entomb’d, 
And last of all, thy greedy self consum’d, 
Then long Eternity shall greet our bliss 

With an individual kiss; 

And Joy shall overtake us as a flood, 

When everything that is sincerely good 

And perfectly divine, 

With Truth, and Peace, and Love shall ever shine 
About the supreme Throne 


1The Harvard Classics, Essays and English Traits, “An Address delivered before the 
Divinity College, Cambridge” (New York, P. F. Collier & Son, 1909), Vol. V, p. 43. 
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Of him, t’whose happy-making sight alone, 

When once our heav’nly-guided soul shall climb, 

Then all this Earthy grossness quit, 

Attir’d with Stars, we shall forever sit, 

Triumphing over Death, and Chance, and thee O Time. 


The final question is: How can religion aid the forward march 
of education? Does an inevitable conflict exist between religion and 
education, or are both partners in a common undertaking? It goes 
without saying that in certain periods of history, religion has im- 
peded the advancement of education. We have only to think of the 
viewpoint of Tertullian, an influential early church father, who 
thought that there could be no compromise between Athens and 
Jerusalem, between secular knowledge and revelation. Yet, to be fair, 
even in the early Middle Ages, a period of educational darkness, 
scholars like Cassiodorus, Bede, Isidore of Seville, and Alcuin con- 
tributed to education by preserving the documents of antiquity and 
by systematizing both secular and divine knowledge. 

The history of religion indicates the importance of fundamental 
attitudes. Education will never achieve complete effectiveness unless 
it appeals to our sense of idealism, unless knowledge is applied to 
daily living, and unless teachers have almost a missionary faith in the 
transforming power of our schools. Religion can give to education 
models of identification. Great religious leaders like Buddha, Jesus, 
and Gandhi were not merely spiritual prophets, they were priuarily 
teachers who indicated that ideals are not impractical, that Utopia 
is not a transcendent process, but immanent in the heart of man; and 
above all, that without love no cause can permanently be successful. 
Religion demonstrates that no reform can last without a change of 
social and individual attitudes—objective and subjective reconstruc- 
tion. Education changes society by changing the individual. This 
change is not merely theoretical, but involves both the subjective and 
social self of the individual. 

In education, as in religion, the attitude of the leader radiates. 
Beyond verbal allegiance is character, beyond the diversity of sys- 
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tems is the inspiration of personality, beyond doctrinal differences 
lies a basic vision. Education, like religion, stagnates in an atmosphere 
of mediocrity and conformity and prospers when great teachers arise 
who see beyond the limitations of their own time. 

We are living in the twilight of materialism. When humanity 
honored Albert Schweitzer with the Nobel Prize, it honored a man 
who, in the darkest jungle of Africa, demonstrated the reality of the 
spiritual life and who showed that education and religion form an 
indivisible partnership in man’s quest for God. The universality of 
religion has been stressed in the twentieth century by great leaders 
like Maritain and Gilson in Catholicism, Flewelling and Kagawa in 
Protestantism, and by Gandhi and Radhakrishnan in Hinduism. All 
of these leaders have indicated that real religion involves more than 
ritual and theology; it involves a total dedication to high standards 
of behavior and to ultimate aspirations. 

Democracy itself has a spiritual basis. It is more than a system of 
government. It is above all a universal faith which is ever creative. 
It is a way of life with infinite possibilities through which man learns 
how to live in peace with himself, with society, and with God. 











Barth’s Concept of the Nihil 


BY 


ALEXANDER WINSTON 





\ \ HEN Karl Barth uses a new word for an old 
problem, we are quick to ask: “Has he thereby proposed a new 
solution to the problem?” The old problem is that of evil; the new 
word is the “Nihil” Barth sets forth the problem in traditional, one 
might almost say scholastic, fashion. His fundamental premise, upon 
which all his dogmatic rears itself, is the sovereignty, goodness, and 
unique reality of God. God is the only authentic Being, the sole and 
ultimate Ground, the fixed hook from which all creation hangs and 
without which it falls to nothingness. God’s power over His works 
is uncircumscribed; His will for good is equally boundless." The 
inference which follows from this premise, and which Barth neces- 
sarily draws, is that God created the world good.’ The creation as 
visibly established, while dependent upon God for its existence and 
continuance, is authentic reality too, derived from His perfection 
and itself “good in its totality:’* God cannot create contrary to His 
own nature, which is absolute goodness and absolute freedom, i.e., 
freedom from any obstacle to the divine expression of God’s nature 


1Compare The Knowledge of God and the Service of God (New York, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1939), Pp. 32, 72, 104; Otto Weber, Karl Barth’s Church Dogmatics (Philadel- 
phia, Westminster Press, 1953), pp. 82-92, 176 ff. 

“Compare, e.g., Augustine: “But it is much more surprising that some even of those who, 
with ourselves, believe that there is only one source of all things, and that no nature which 
is not divine can exist unless originated by that Creator, have yet refused to accept with a 
good and simple faith this so good and simple reason of the world’s creation, that a good 
God made it good; and that the things created, being different from God, were inferior to 
Him, and yet were good, being created by none other than He” The City of God (New 
York, The Modern Liorary, Random House, 1950), p. 366. 


3Weber, op. cit., p. 138. 
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in the act of creation. De rigueur, a creation by God, as Barth con- 
ceives God, must be flawless. Man, as a part of the created world, 
was also created totally good. 

Yet Barth also recognizes “evil” as a meaningful category. The 
great possibility that forms, for him, the “problem of theodicy”’ is 
the possibility of sin, evil, and death.* Evil, using the term in its 
most comprehensive sense, forms a vast field of resistance to God’s 
will, in which He strives to overcome the chaotic and demonic. Evil 
is His adversary ; His judgment is against it; He attacks it specifically 
by means of the Incarnation and conquers it (in principle, at least) 
on the cross. Through Christ we become aware that God is the 
enemy of evil and it is His enemy. To know the real God is to know 
Him as the adversary of evil.° 

By his concept of the “Nihil” Barth attempts to resolve, or at 
least alleviate, the obvious contradiction between God’s sovereign 
goodness and the existence of evil. Evil, in Barthian definition, is the 
“possibility” which God “has scornfully passed over; “what God 
does not will,’ hence is established by divine rejection.° It is depend- 
ent on the good, as darkness is dependent upon light. The Nihil, 
therefore, is not “being” in that same way that God and His creation 
constitute “being”; nor is it strictly non-being, for it possesses some 
degree of reality. It is more than mere absence or mere nothingness. 
The Nihil exists under a double negation: the original act of God in 
forming the world, and the eschatological promise of its complete 
removal at the end of time. In Christ evil has been declared unreal 
and impotent; it has been put to rout by his life, death, and resur- 
rection. This victory will be fully accomplished when Christ comes 
again with kingly power in the consummatio mundi, the dissolution 
of the world. The Nihil is not the last word; it exists only to be 
overcome. The demons, who are of the nature of the Nihil, are also 
unreal, having been negated or “nihilized” by God. Yet the Nihil 
itself is also a sort of end-concept, not equivalent with the sum total 


4Credo (New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1936), p. 36; cf. Weber, op. cit., pp. 132, 138. 
5Weber, op. cit., p. 190. 8] bid., pp. 187, 193. 
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of sin, suffering, and death, but rather something toward which these 
shade and decline, and which defines them. Barth finds equally 
unacceptable the Calvinistic theory that God wills what we call evil, 
and the dualistic theory that evil has an independent existence of its 
own. The Nihil’s being is semi-being—dependent, parasitic, tempo- 
rary, and the result of God’s act of negation.’ 

Can the Nihil be described intelligibly as the sum of “possibilities 
passed over” in God’s affirmative act of creation? In the opinion of 
the present writer it cannot. For a possibility is always possible with 
reference to a context; that is, to a relevant set of facts by which that 
possibility is defined. If the assertion is made that “A is possible; we 
must ask “possible with reference to what?”; and if the what (the 
context of A) contains nothing known to be contrary to the exist- 
ence of A, we agree that A is possible. In our present discussion “A” 
is the Nihil, commonly called the world’s evil; the context is God. 
For Barth God’s nature is absolute goodness, love, mercy, truth, joy, 
life. The possible, for God, must be congruent with His nature, as 
Barth acknowledges when he infers the goodness of creation from 
nothing else but the nature of God. In logical terms, the goodness of 
God joined to the sovereignty of God entails the perfection of 
whatever He creates. For God to choose evil would contradict His 
very nature; therefore the possible, relative to God as its context, 
does not include evil possibilities. When the stated context is a God 
of absolute power and untarnished goodness at once, all intelligible 
possibilities are limited by the nature of that context. Evil being the 
category contrary to the good (otherwise all rational thought is 
destroyed) it is rationally inconsistent to assert that, for the context 
of sovereign good, evil is present as a real possibility. Evil cannot be 
a “possibility passed over,’ since it never was a possibility. 

Granting that the Nihil were the “possibility passed over; how 
could this give it any actuality whatsoever? Possibility has no power 
except as one factor relative to being. Even if God considered the 


TI bid., pp. 123, 188, 191, 193, 203. Compare The Word of God and the Word of Man 
(Boston, The Pilgrim Press, 1928), p. 79. 
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choice of the Nihil as open to Him, it was only an idea, an essence, a 
plan that might or might not come into concrete existence. It had no 
inherent capacity to further or obstruct the course of being. God 
did, in fact, affirm the creation that we experience and reject the 
alternative possibilities. ‘This Act brought the creation into being and 
stamped God’s sign upon it, and defined the Nihil as repudiated. It 
in no way changed the ontological status of the Nihil, which re- 
mained then simple possibility, absolutely devoid of power to act in 
its own right or offer any new resistance to the expression of God in 
His creation. How could the Nihil get any power or prove a factor 
obstructive to the will of God in the created world? Only by being 
itself chosen by God for that role, affirmed by Him, and so not 
negated completely in the act of creation. We would have to con- 
clude that what God negated was a perfect creation without any 
trace of the Nihil in it, and what He affirmed was a creation in which 
the Nihil plays a secondary but continuous role. 

What is the present role that the Nihil can be said to play? At 
the very least it is that of continuing possibility. Some or all of the 
creatures may seize the possibility of the Nihil and actualize it. But 
once more we are confronted with the meaning of possibility. It is 
always relative to a context. Evil is possible only in a context wherein 
some established realities are in its favor. Being itself must be such 
that being tends to the actualization of evil. If the Nihil was possible 
to the angels who fell, something in their being tended toward the 
Nihil. After their fall, their whole nature was corrupted, so that, as 
Barth asserts, they became of the nature of the Nihil. Man was in the 
same situation, if he was created utterly good. The Nihil would then 
not be a real possibility, for in the context of complete goodness evil 
could not be known to be evil and yet be deliberately chosen. For 
the Nihil to present itself as a living option for creatures, it needed a 
foothold established in the original nature of the creatures. Once 
more, then, we find that the Nihil cannot be completely rejected by 
God. It remains as real possibility insofar as it has already been built 
into the nature of things by the divine act of creation. Only the Nihil 
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as actually resident in things can actualize the Nihil as further possi- 
bility of actualization. 

Three alternative views, relevant at this point, may be suc- 
cinctly stated. (a) If God is sovereign good, He could not create or 
contribute to anything evil. (b) If God creates or contributes to any 
evil thing, this is morally justifiable only by a limitation on His 
power or goodness. (c) If it is held that God created arbitrarily, in 
complete independence of His own nature, such a view severs the 
inferential connection between God’s good nature and the goodness 
of His creation, for His choice would then be founded on nothing 
inherent in Himself. It would be axiologically unmotivated. 

But the concept of evil as negation has a distinguished history and 
is not to be dismissed with a few critical barbs. Plato, Aristotle, and 
Plotinus agree that reality consists of the good, the ordered, the 
formal, the intelligible. The massive structure of being shades away 
gradually into the dark sea of the unordered, unformed, unintelli- 
gible, evil. While disordered stuff offers resistance to form, and 
therefore (as Plato says) has a sort of being, it is conceived as coming 
from the deep womb of non-being, and non-being is its fundamental 
nature. The two greatest minds of the Roman Church found that 
this prevalent Greek metaphysics fitted admirably into their Chris- 
tian theology. Augustine, primarily under Platonic influence, argued 
that evil is non-being, an absence of positive good, a negation. No 
natural thing is of itself, in its reality, evil; even sin is a falling away 
and descent from the concrete relationship of obedience to God; 
there is no “kingdom of evil? for good alone is organization and 
unity.* Aquinas, primarily under Aristotelian influence, probed the 
question of evil with consummate skill. Evil is not mere absence, in 
his view, but a specific privation of a good, i.e., what is fitting and 
natural.° Evil must be related to good as a lack of positive being. It is 
therefore neither being (which is always good) nor non-being 
(which cannot be the source of anything) but is a privation relative 


8The City of God, p. 388. 
°Summa Theologica, Part 1, Question 49, Articles 1 and 3; Part 11, Question 18, Article 1. 
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to being. Actual entities seek only the good as they conceive the 
good; evil is the “accidental” nonrealization of being which attends 
the attempt to actualize a good. 

The persuasiveness of this immense tradition, so rich in its philo- 
sophic and religious elements, consists in the fact that it is almost 
true. Every order, as order, is good. This led even so nonscholastic a 
thinker as Bergson to view reality as totally ordered, in all its parts, 
with the consequence that evil can be only a lesser good. If we 
attempt to analyze an evil deed, such as an unwarranted murder, 
we find that order follows order, and minor good follows minor 
good. The murderer takes ordered aim; the finger presses the trigger 
in orderly fashion, the bullet speeds through the air and enters the 
body; the physiological laws of bodily function operate regarding 
the effect of such projectiles; death ensues, and new forms supplant 
the old. ‘The so-called evil is everywhere made possible by an ordered 
procedure of real being. As we try to put our finger on the exact 
spot where evil enters as a distinguishable factor, we are met by a 
series of orders which are per se valid parts of the divine structure 
of creation. 

But moral experience will not accept so speculative a disposition 
of the problem. To Jesus evil was very real; however elusive to 
definition, it had the bite of painful experience; it might be tempo- 
rary, yet while it was suffered to exist, it could not be ignored or 
explained away. Paul, too, was strongly dualistic; God and the devil 
struggle together through the Epistles and Acts; in a mystery God, 
who is truly sovereign, permits real evil to combat His sway. To 
ordinary perception, pain is more intense, more absorbing than 
pleasure ; indeed, most of what we call the tranquil life is the absence 
of pain rather than the positive experience of continuous pleasure. 
Tell a man with a gangrened foot, or tell a mother weeping for her 
dead child, that their suffering is only an absence or a lack, and they 
will answer that their suffering is as real as the joy they had in health 
and family. They would corroborate the settled conviction of the 
late Edgar Brightman, that evil as absence is empirically absurd. 
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Experientially, we find that the sinful will cannot be written off 
as mere falling away and descent. In the desire to see the creation as 
what Plato called “a perfect whole of perfect parts,’ suffering and 
death may be glossed over, and this Barth attempts by asserting that 
even these dread foes of man are under God’s “Yea;’ affirmed by 
Him. But at sin the most rigid theodicy buckles, and evil in this form 
finds a more positive ground in man’s nature. Sin, at least, cannot be 
dissolved in a metaphysical theology which explains away less stub- 
born evils. If sin is possible to man, its possibility inheres in the 
concrete context provided by man’s created nature.” 

The truth of Barth’s view, metaphysically considered, rests on 
the principle that all order is per se good. Real entities always exhibit 
some order. Nothing can exist without possessing form and maintain- 
ing supportive functions both internal and external. From a some- 
what static viewpoint, the sum total of these forms is the sum total 
of the good (concretely realized) and the sum total of existing 
stable reality. 

But when we look for a metaphysical interpretation of the evil 
that is empirically experienced, we find that being is more than fixed 
orders. All created things are in process and movement. They are 
never completely static. Their relationships are changing momen- 
tarily. These changes involve conflict with other creatures in such a 
way that one creature either obstructs another or destroys it. Evil 
dwells in these processes, which must be seen as comprehensive 
wholes to give them their full moral import. The unwarranted 
murder is evil not because it contains an evil order, but because as a 
total process it results in the willful destruction of a good order. 
Similarly, the good is not simple in the good orders and forms which 
constitute a static analysis of it, but also in the process, the total action, 
by which one creature furthers and supports the existence of another. 
To understand evil metaphysically requires assent to a basic princi- 


10Support for this analysis of human nature may be found among those thinkers who 
share Barth’s metaphysical position. Plotinus, for example, recognizes that man includes an 
“inner rabble” of pleasure, desire and fears (Enneads, VI, IV, 15); Augustine makes pride 
the “origin and head” of all evil (The City of God, p. 444) ; Aquinas asserts that any rational 
creature can “of his own nature” sin (Summa Theologica, Part I, Question 43, Article 1). 
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ple: Being is form in process. All form is in process; all process is 
process of form. Some process is good, some process is evil; both are 
equally real. 

We must conclude, then, that Barth’s treatment of evil as the 
Nihil rests on a valuable but partial view. It does not solve the prob- 
lem of theodicy simply by underlining God’s negating act. It softens 
the moral struggle by denying the present reality of evils which men 
in fact keenly experience and resolutely oppose. Metaphysically, it 
disregards process by basing itself on the concept of stable orders. 
The problem of evil, which Boswell aptly called “that excruciating 
question,’ may resist final rational disposition, but any workable 
solution should give full recognition to values which Barth passes by. 


Maid’s Song 


By GrorrrREY JOHNSON 


Saint Agnes and her lambs are gone, 

And where like relics of snow they lay 

The meadows have patches of darker tone 

And the ravishing sweetness of wilted hay. 

The branches, whose shadows once black as crow 
Long slept on the dead still white, are shaken 
By the soft south wind in a dewy glow, 

And ripple by ripple is overtaken. 


I did not see on the middle of night 

The Kings returning from Bethlehem, 

Nor have I clues to their soundless flight 
Except this fallen daisy-gem 

And wafts of incense and myrrh on the air. 
Nor did I have when the moon rode high 
Dreams of a true-love strong and fair, 

Nor have I tokens to know him by, 

But a three-leaved clover, a jasmine-star... 
Yet this I know: his passing has made 

The whole world young; the sun is arrayed 
In his brightness, and the songs, now thinned 
Now goldenly full, are his on the wind, 
And my feet must follow: he cannot be far. 








Notes and Discussions 





Our readers will be glad to know that Dr. Ralph Tyler Flewelling, Founder 
and Editor of The Personalist, is making a splendid recovery after a serious 
operation. Our expectations are that he will be back at his post in the not too 
distant future. In the meantime, we hope that our efforts to carry on will not 
displease our subscribers. W. H.W. 


EAST-WEST PHILOSOPHERS’ CONFERENCE 


The Third East-West Philosophers’ Conference will be held June 22-July 31, 
1959, at the University of Hawaii in Honolulu. The theme is “East-West 
Philosophy in Practical Perspective?’ The purpose is “to consider the practical 
implications of comparative philosophy for cultural institutions as a basis of 
world understanding and co-operation” The work will be divided into six 
one-week sections as follows: 


1. The Relation of Philosophical Theories to Practical Affairs 


2. Natural Science and Technology in Relation to Cultural Institu- 
tions and Social Practice 


3- Religion and Spiritual Values 
4. Ethics and Social Practice 
5. Legal, Political, and Economic Philosophy 


6. Conspectus of Practical Implications for World Understanding 
and Co-operation 
For further information write Dr. Charles A. Moore, Director, East-West 
Philosophers’ Conference, University of Hawaii, Honolulu 14, T.H. 


PHELAN AWARDS 


Competition for the Phelan Awards in Art for 1959 will open in January. 
Further information may be obtained by writing the Phelan Awards office, 
812 Grant Building, San Francisco 3, California. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND SCIENCE 


Person AND Reatity. By Edgar Sheffield Brightman. Edited by Peter A. 
Bertocci in collaboration with Jannette E. Newhall and Robert S. Bright- 
man. Ronald Press Co., N.Y. pp. x-379. $6.50. 

This posthumous volume of the late Borden Parker Bowne Professor of 

Philosophy at Boston University is in the highest level of the Bowne person- 

alistic tradition and brings a sad reminder of the extent of our loss in 

Brightman’s passing. He lived to complete all but the last four chapters of 

the seventeen. The remaining chapters have been gathered from his other 

writings, and an eighteenth chapter is added by Professor Bertocci, although 
not attempting to follow in detail the notes left for the final chapter by 

Professor Brightman. 

One thought comes to the mind of this reviewer as he scans this important 
exposition of personalism. In a class in Comparative Religion taught by the 
late President William Fairfield Warren, according to his wont, each member 
of the class was presented with a volume by Moulton on the Bible as litera- 
ture. On the flyleaf of each book our teacher inscribed a motto for each, and 
the one written for me has been a life admonition—“Leave no stone un- 
turned?’ As one reads Person and Reality, he will be impressed by the 

thoroughness with which Brightman has turned all the stones, it would seem, 

in the rugged field of philosophy. In the very beginning he warns us of the 
openness of the modern mind “to passionate irrational commitments: . ..to 
one-sided totalitarianism, religious authoritarianism, neo-orthodoxy, and 
existentialism: (11) This point can never be raised against Brightman’s work, 
for it is characterized first of all by mental integrity t though it flashes with 
humor and is frequently devastating in its criticism of philosophic weakness. 

He openly confesses that which we have often charged against him—his 

closeness to Hegel—but only now we learn and must confess that while he 

stayed close to Hegel’s interest, he was far away from Hegel’s conclusions. 

(18) 

Personalistic method is upheld for its insistence on including all the data, 
a “radical empiricism,’ to use the phrase of William James, and to consider 
all action to be a kind of experiment. (23-24) It can never then be closed to 
new ideas and is “an empiricism which recognizes the demands of reason and 
of experiential fact; of descriptive fact and of value; of part and of whole?” 
(33) 

Throughout the work, under the title “The Shining Present; the author 
gathers up the significance of personal experience in carrying with it the 
products of past experience and anticipation of the future in the living acts of 
the moment. This process affords two types: “what can be controlled. .:’ [the] 
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‘owned” experience in the shining present, and what cannot be changed, or 

the Given” (<6) Our dissent from the doctrine of the Given has been made 
so frequently that it will be expected here, but will not be treated at length. 
lo establish a Given beyond the control of God has seemed to this reviewer a 
giving of the final victory to the powers of Evil—a limitation on God without 
reason. There is a Given which God chooses for the present not to transgress, 
but it must be viewed strictly as a self-limitation in the pursuit of a wider 
creative process. Assuming that the goal of creation is the produc tion of souls, 
oft moral and spiritual beings, such can be brought about only by prov iding a 
choice between good and evil. Otherwise, and without freedom, there is no 
possibility. of moral character, neither for God nor man. Goodness can be 
purchased only by the love of goodness, not by inheritance, gift, threat, or 
compulsion. So in the creation of a Kingdom of God, there can be no compul- 
sion except the inner and self-compulsion of love. God will never violate the 
freedom of any living soul. Neither He, nor prince, potentate, dictator, social 
tradition, birth, nor any other influence can make a man choose righteously, 
and we believe that Brightman, in this section, was put into contradiction with 
his own higher insights, falling here into an unfortunate dialectic of over- 
— 

The Given is abrogated by Brightman’s courageous defense of a personal- 
ind-nonabsolute God. For God, to exist must be related intimately to every 
part of His universe; this forms a part of the divine experience of a liv ing God 

vho suffers for our sins, “and by whose stripes we are healed’ The price of 
man’s redemption is something outside the tomes of theology but is an actual 
God experience in the living present. 

Brightman’s criticism of Kant is illuminating, and Brightman is careful to 
emphasize the personalistic element in Hegel so often lost sight of. The state- 
ment “All being is temporal and therefore all being is personal” 135) seems 
to us a phrase to be remembered. He lays the basis for a belief in cies 
in the statement “If persons cease, morality ceases, (141) and by the same 
token, as God lives, so shall we. 

He justly considers the appropriateness of personalism to the modern 
theory of relativity, “No being, then, is fully independent of any other in an 
interactive universe: (18 ) Pe rsonalism is the only philosophy prepared to 
handle the doctrine of tie ac ity, as he demonstrates by the personalistic doc- 
trine of substance, “All substance is a ese unity of consciousness, energiz- 
ing as will? (193) In the relation of personalism to science, he draws attention 
to the strides toward a personalistic philosophy of science made in the writings 
of Dr. W. H. Werkmeister, Director of the School of Philosophy of the 
University of Southern California. 

Professor Bertocci, especially, and his collaborators are to be congratulated 
on a difficult task well done. Not only that but one of great importance to the 
future, for personalism is already gi ining ground around the world, and this 
great book will be increasingly sought for its illumination and judgment. 

“Being dead;’ our beloved colleague “yet speaketh,’ and that to the eternities. 
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“owned” experience in the shining present, and what cannot be changed, or 
“the Given” (56) Our dissent from the doctrine of the Given has been made 
so frequently that it will be expected here, but will not be treated at length. 
‘To establish a Given beyond the control of God has seemed to this reviewer a 
giving of the final victory to the powers of Evil—a limitation on God without 
reason. There is a Given which God chooses for the present not to transgress, 
but it must be viewed strictly as a self-limitation in the pursuit of a wider 
creative process. Assuming that the goal of creation is the production of souls, 
of moral and spiritual beings, such can be brought about only by providing a 
choice between good and evil. Otherwise, and without freedom, there is no 
possibility of moral character, neither for God nor man. Goodness can be 
purchased only by the love of goodness, not by inheritance, gift, threat, or 
compulsion. So in the creation of a Kingdom of God, there can be no compul- 
sion except the inner and self-compulsion of love. God will never violate the 
freedom of any living soul. Neither He, nor prince, potentate, dictator, social 
tradition, birth, nor any other influence can make a man choose righteously, 
and we believe that Brightman, in this section, was put into contradiction with 
his own higher insights, falling here into an unfortunate dialectic of over- 
analysis. 

The Given is abrogated by Brightman’s courageous defense of a personal- 
and-nonabsolute God. For God, to exist must be related intimately to every 
part of His universe ; this forms a part of the divine experience of a living God 
who suffers for our sins, “and by whose stripes we are healed’ The price of 
man’s redemption is something outside the tomes of theology but is an actual 
God experience in the living present. 

Brightman’s criticism of Kant is illuminating, and Brightman is careful to 
emphasize the personalistic element in Hegel so often lost sight of. The state- 
ment “All being is temporal and therefore all being is personal” (135) seems 
to us a phrase to be remembered. He lays the basis for a belief in immortality 
in the statement “If persons cease, morality ceases; (141) and by the same 
token, as God lives, so shall we. 

He justly considers the appropriateness of personalism to the modern 
theory of relativity, “No being, then, is fully independent of any other in an 
interactive universe: (185) Personalism is the only philosophy prepared to 
handle the doctrine of relativity, as he demonstrates by the personalistic doc- 
trine of substance, “All substance is a complex unity of consciousness, energiz- 
ing as will” (193) In the relation of personalism to science, he draws attention 
to the strides toward a personalistic philosophy of science made in the writings 
of Dr. W. H. Werkmeister, Director of the School of Philosophy of the 
University of Southern California. 

Professor Bertocci, especially, and his collaborators are to be congratulated 
on a difficult task well done. Not only that but one of great importance to the 
future, for personalism is already gaining ground around the world, and this 
great book will be increasingly sought for its illumination and judgment. 
“Being dead} our beloved colleague “yet speaketh,’ and that to the eternities. 
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Add the one sour note: the careless publisher who allowed Bowne’s name 
to appear on the jacket as “Browne” should be academically hung, drawn, and 
quartered for an inexcusable offense. R. T. F. 


THEME FOR Reason. By James Ward Smith. Princeton University Press, 
Princeton. pp. 215. $4.00. 

At a time when the extremes in philosophy find solace either in linguistic 
analyses which become more and more technical and empty of content or in 
emotive and existentialist repudiations of reason, it is refreshing to come upon 
a book such as this whose principal theme is the reassertion of reason in 
philosophy. As Professor Smith states the problem, “Most existentialist 
thinkers rightly see that philosophers have too meekly acquiesced in adopting 
the models of mathematics and/or empirical science; but most have wrongly 
used this insight as justification for a flight from reason” (30) Neither mathe- 
matical logic nor inductive generalization is adequate when we are con- 
fronted with the basic problems of philosophy; and existentialism is but a 
denial of any rational approach. The task, therefore, is to redefine the function 
of reason and to show its efficacy in the various fields of philosophy. 

On the negative side, the author successfully breaks down the paralyzing 
bifurcation of “empirical knowledge” or linguistic analysis. Once the in- 
adequacies of these restrictive orientations are understood, there emerges a 
whole range of problems which, for Kant, culminated in the problem of the 
synthetic a priori, and which, for Professor Smith, provides the basis for a new 
approach to reason in philosophy. The problems in question are essentially 
“problems of decision” —of decision in the practical affairs of life, in science, 
in politics, in ethics, and in philosophy itself; for all decisions involve expres- 
sions and statements of a categorical type that are neither analytic propositions 
nor testable generalizations but are, nevertheless, eminently meaningful. Ana- 
lytic and empirical philosophies themselves presuppose such decisions and, 
along with them, the sort of satements that are the rational ground for them. 

In the course of his argument, Professor Smith comes to terms with most 
of contemporary philosophy, pleading for a return to what is at heart Kant’s 
critical position without a commitment to the details and the formulations of 
Kant’s own system. The merit of this book is that the author diagnoses cor- 
rectly the basic sickness of much of contemporary philosophy. Its weakness 
lies in its limitation to an essentially diagnostic task. Although the direction of 
philosophical reconstruction is clearly indicated, the reconstruction itself 
remains largely a program and a vision. W. H. WERKMEISTER 


PrincipLes or Ricut Reason. By Henry S. Leonard. Henry Holt & Co., N.Y. 
Pp- XXx-620. $5.50. 

This book is not just another addition to the large number of texts available 

to those who teach and to those who study elementary logic. There are inno- 

vations. “These consist not only of a somewhat novel distribution of the space 

and time accorded to various topics brought together in a single text, but 

include as well genuine alterations and transformations of the theories thus 
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brought together’ (ix) It should be noted also that the combination of topics 
is somewhat unique. Epistemological considerations are brought together with 
semantical, syntactical, and empirical ones. 

My teaching has convinced me that an understanding of the state of 
knowledge is a prerequisite to an understanding of logic, whether logic be 
taken in the narrow sense of syntactics or in the broad sense of semantics, 
syntactics, and empirics. Clearly the student’s mastery of the interrelation of 
statements is of little significance to him without an understanding of the 
nature of language which is an understanding of the cognitive situation. 

The novel distribution consists in allotting approximately 400 pages to 
semantics and epistemology, 190 pages to syntactics, and only 15 pages to 
empirics. Certainly empirics is given too little space, and, consequently, the 
treatment is sketchy. The question is whether so much can be accomplished i in 
one elementary course and in one elementary text. This book merits the atten- 
tion of those trying to answer such a question. 

Finally, philosophers will be interested in the alterations and transforma- 
tions of theories. For example, Leonard’s distinction between expression and 
indication, which has as its purpose the clarification of the confusion regarding 
the subjective or objective nature of meaning, merits careful evaluation. 
Marietta College EvizaBeTH STEINER Maccia 


IMAGINATION AND THINKING. By Peter McKellar. Basic Books, N.Y. pp. xi-2 19. 
$4.25. 

In this interesting study on thinking an attempt is made (1) to analyze and 

describe the various forms which human thinking may take and (2) to examine 

the processes involved in order that we might better understand the mental 

processes of the “insane?” 

The author believes that all thinking derives from past perceptions. The 
form of thinking that is easiest and most common is called “autistic” (“A- 
thinking”). A-thinking is based on association and is “characteristic of sleep 
and the hypnagogic [falling asleep] state:” The other, more difficult, form of 
thinking is called “reality-adjusted” (“R-thinking”). R-thinking is character- 
istic of “sanity and waking consciousness in their more logical, realistic and 
prejudice-free moments.’ (5) A-thinking combines and interacts with R-think- 
ing ; together they produce (when socially oriented) the creative products we 
call science, art, and religion. 

The factors in thinking (“mental models; 
ceptions,’ “unconscious and conscious syntheses; 
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primary and secondary per- 
’ “autonomous and controlled 


imagery,’ and “imagination experiences”) are data for the study of “normal” 
as well as psychotic thinking. The author’s approach here is similar to that 
of other investigators in the field. “Normal” people are given small doses of 
such drugs as mescaline, lysergic acid, etc., which temporarily induce 
psychotic-like states (blockages, hallucinations, synaesthesia, the use of 
neologisms). While these ‘ ‘model psychotics” are under the influence of such 
drugs, recordings are made of their experiences. The data compiled under 
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these conditions are compared with the data gleaned from the study of the 
experiences of “natural psychotics.’ The vital factor in such comparisons, of 
course, is that the “model psychotic” can, after the effects of the drug have 
worn off, explain the whys and wherefores of his psychotic-like behavior. 
McKellar and his associates believe that in this procedure we can arrive at a 
better and more adequate understanding of psychotic patients. 

The volume offers much that is stimulating and informative for philo- 
sophical psychology. However, we take issue with Professor McKellar on one 
important point. The author’s theory of thinking does not adequately provide 
for that form of thinking which we call “valuing” Of the two forms which 
he recognizes—A- and R-thinking—the latter would be the one under which 
we would naturally subsume valuing. But R-thinking is characterized as 
observation, logical reasoning, experiment, and demonstrable proof. As such, 
R-thinking is admirably suited for the purposes of scientists and science; it 
provides the necessary know-how to accomplish these purposes. But valuing 
and theory of valuing are interested in purposes as purposes. R-thinking, as 
described by McKellar, is not adequate to this task. 

Perhaps as a psychologist the author is naturally more interested in that 
kind of activity which he calls “adjustment to reality” than he is in that which 
creates realities. This is understandable, but only a concern with both types of 
activities can give us an adequate theory of thinking. W. H. ALAMSHAH 


ConcePTUAL THINKING: A Loaicat Inquiry. By Stephan Korner. Cambridge 
University Press, N.Y. pp. viii-301. $5.50. 

For some time influential British philosophers have contended that the study 
of the logic of natural language is of very great importance. But the limited 
character of studies in this area has precluded judicious evaluation of this 
contention. Accordingly, it is gratifying to have in the present work a general 
study in this area. The work does not, indeed, survey the logic of natural 
language in its entirety, but restricts itself to those linguistic uses which reflect 
cognitive (conceptual) thinking. On the other hand, the “logic” in question 
is a logic of predicates (concepts) as well as of statements (propositions), and 
the rules of this logic relate expressions to their designata as well as expressions 
to expressions. Moreover, suitable reference is made to the purposes of human 
beings who employ the expressions and accept the rules. So far is this work 
from constituting a narrow, departmental study, that almost every topic of 
current analytical concern is somewhere considered, and each is illuminated 
by an analysis which employs novel categories of research. As illustration, we 
consider a typical instance of this procedure: There is formulated for osten- 
sive (observational) predicates a primitive logic which is based upon ostensive 
rules and which differs from the familiar logic of classes. The distinction 
between the primitive logic and the familiar logic is then employed to 
illuminate the status of theoretical constructs, the application of mathematics 
to empirical subject-matter and the nature of those lawlike sentences which 
are called empirical generalizations. Gorpon MaTHESON 
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STRUCTURE, FUNCTION AND Purpose. By Adrian C. Moulyn. Liberal Arts 
Press, N.Y. pp. ix-198. $4.00. 

The usage of teleological statements in biology has provoked a great deal of 
controversy. Adrian Moulyn’s book is about this controversy. Because he 
considers teleological statements to be those that include a reference to 
purpose where “purpose” means human or human-like intending, he limits 
their usage to talk about human behavior and the behavior of some higher 
animals which is similar to and comparable with man’s. Also he presents an 
analysis of purposeful movements in terms of subjective time and a resultant 
method, introspection, for studying the teleological aspects of behavior. 

It is patent that, if all teleological statements are purposive in nature, 
Moulyn is correct in limiting their usage to talk about man’s behavior. One 
should even limit their usage only to talk about man’s behavior. But he 
obscures an important problem by considering all teleological statements to 
be purposive. Physicists do not state that volume decreases in order to increase 
pressure; biologists do state that sudoriparous glands secrete in order to 
maintain body temperature. There is a difference here that must be taken into 
account. 

An accounting can be given by distinguishing different kinds of teleologi- 
cal statements: (1) purposive—statements where “purpose” means human 
intention, ¢.g., My purpose in using a pencil is to write; (2) pragmatic— 
statements where “purpose” means the object for which anything is made or 
used, e.g., The purpose of a pencil is to write ; (3) metaphysical—(a) purposive 
—statements where “purpose” means human intention and such intention is 
imputed to nonhuman entities, e.g., God’s or the organism’s purpose in the 
secretion of the sudoriparous glands is to maintain body temperature; (b) 
pragmatic—statements where “purpose” means the object for which any- 
thing is made or used and the designer or user is not a man, e.g., The purpose 
of the sudoriparous glands is to maintain body temperature; (4) functional— 
statements where “purpose” means the ordering of action to result, e.g., The 
sudoriparous glands secrete in order to maintain body temperature. Meta- 
physical teleological statements— whether they be purposive or pragmatic— 
have no place in biology. As biologists we must neither speak of nonhuman 
living things as having intention nor speak of the purposes of the parts and 
processes of living things because they were designed for certain objectives 
by a god or were designed or used for certain objectives by the living thing 
itself. This is so because metaphysical assertions have no place in science. 
Functional teleological statements may be utilized in biology provided the 
statements are of scientific form, i.e., the ordering of action to result can be 
explicated as a direct or indirect connecting of experiential data. Such an 
explication is given in my unpublished doctoral dissertation, “A Critical 
Analysis of Teleological Explanation in Biology” (University of Southern 

California, 1957). 

Moulyn’s analysis of purposeful movements in terms of subjective time 
is not at all clear. In fact he admits that an accurate, clear-cut verbal descrip- 
tion cannot be given. (124). E. S. M. 
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Eruics. By P. H. Nowell-Smith. Philosophical Library, N.Y. pp. 283. $7.50. 


This book was first published in the Penguin Philosophical Series under the 
editorship of A. J. Ayer. In response to a wide demand it now appears in 
permanent form. The author is an Oxford analyst and his treatment of various 
aspects of the subject of ethics is the most complete and systematic account 
produced by any of the writers of this school of philosophy. It is a book which 
no serious student of moral philosophy can afford to ignore. 

Ethics, we are told, is a practical rather than a theoretical science. Its 
primary function is not that of making moral judgments nor encouraging 
people to live in accordance with them. Rather it is the task of analyzing these 
judgments and of doing so in the light of the meanings which are implied in 
the use of ordiniary language. This method of dealing with ethical problems 
will necessarily have its limitations. It will provide no objective standard in 
accordance with which ethical judgments can rightfully be made. Neither 
will it supply a set of rules or even a list of principles to guide us in determin- 
ing what ought to be done under any given set of circumstances. But it will 
go a long way toward eliminating confusion which arises from the careless 
and ambiguous use of terms. This will help in clarifying many of the trouble- 
some issues that have arisen in traditional treatments of the subject. 

An example of the author’s method can be seen in a chapter entitled “The 
Logic of Adjectives” He says, “I shall try to show how the nature and purpose 
of practical discourse has been made unintelligible by the attempt to elucidate 
it by means of a logical apparatus unsuited to that purpose and to substitute 
a new logical apparatus that may be more successful” Two assumptions con- 
cerning the logic of single words, especially adjectives, are then called in 
question. One of these is the assumption that adjectives are the names of 
properties and hence they are used to denote or stand for something. The 
other assumption is that we can ask what a certain word means rather than 
“what does So-and-so mean by it?” By distinguishing A words (aptness), G 
words (gerundives), and D words (descriptive) and showing how each of 
these is used in ordinary discourse, he hopes to clear up some of the difficulties 
that beset older treatments of the subject. An analysis of the logic of sentences 
carries his project still further and brings to light a number of errors which 
are the result of failure to distinguish between the meanings implied in 
different types of statement. He is especially critical of certain essays by C. D. 
Broad, W. D. Ross, and members of the intuitional school. 

Although the method of analysis throws no light on questions concerning 
the validity of particular moral standards, it does not go to the extreme 
represented by some of the positivists who have asserted that “ought”’ state- 
ments are meaningless. It may be going a little too far to say that Nowell- 
Smith leaves the door open for an objective standard but at any rate he has 


not left it closed and locked. — {oe 


University of Nebraska 
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Morar, AESTHETIC, AND RELIGious INSIGHT. By Theodore Meyer Greene. 
Rutgers University Press, New Brunswick, pp. 141. $2.75. 

In this volume of his Brown and Haley Lecture Series, Theodore Meyer 

Greene of whom as of few, it may honestly be said, “none know him but to 

love him,’ brings his outstanding critical knowledge of Kant to bear on the 

problem of the hour. This problem is primarily to affirm the compatibility 

of scientific and religious reality. 

Although Professor Greene starts from Kant, he conceives it to be his 
“task to out-Kant Kant” (13) which seems to this reviewer quite a worthy 
object. Kant’s great contribution to philosophy was in our view the discovery 
of the creative activity of the mind itself in every perception, and this 
profound discovery finds new echoes in the recent arrival of scientific thought 
at the conclusion that human thought does partake in and affect the object 
perceived. But Professor Greene is not satisfied with a statement so simple, 
preferring to work it out in more logical terms. He speaks like a prophet when 
he declares, “The chief single obstacle to greater mutual understanding in 
religion and to a more co-operative human search for God is ecclesiastical 
idolatry and theological dogmatism; and trembles more closely perhaps to 
the edge of personalism than he would wish us to think when he suggests the 
de-absolutizing of Kant’s “own formulations of the categorical imperative,’ 
(62) declaring that “his ethical theory fails to express a profound humanism 
at its imaginative best:’ (58) To us it seems sufficient to cross theological iron 
curtains to suggest that humanism at its best is represented in “the word made 
flesh” and that man’s ultimate response to the Holy must be eventually in 
terms of Christly living as the supreme expression of any religion whatever. 

However he might disagree with us in manner of expression, we feel that 


the purpose that moves him in these lectures is not far from our own. 
R. T. F. 


Joun Locke: A Biocrapny. By Maurice Cranston. The Macmillan Co., N.Y. 
Pp- Xvi-496. $8.00. 

According to the publishers, this is the first fully documented biography of 
Locke ever to appear, for Mr. Cranston is the first of Locke’s biographers to 
have had access to the Lovelace Collection of nearly three thousand of Locke’s 
letters plus a thousand miscellaneous manuscripts. Out of this mass of material 
the author has fashioned a life of Locke that seems as long in the reading as 
the life was in the living. Since this book won the James Tait Black Memorial 
Prize for the best biography of 1957, it would appear that its dullness (and it 
is dull as only an exhaustively footnoted, quotation-rich, five-hundred-page 
tome can be) is not entirely the biographer’s fault. In fact, the dullness is that 
of Locke himself. 

“John Locke was a great man; indeed so great a man that his biographer 
cannot grasp the measure of that greatness. His biographer is perforce too close 
to him.’ (482) His biographer is perforce perhaps too modest. That the author 
of the Essay Concerning Human Understanding is a figure of the first impor- 
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tance in the history of eighteenth-century thought cannot be denied. Unfor- 
tunately, Mr. Cranston has seen fit to devote but one chapter, and that sixteen 
pages long, to a statement of the themes of Locke’s magnum opus. A few pages 
more are given over to the Letters on Toleration; the Reasonableness of Chris- 
tianity is briefly mentioned —and that is all we see or hear of Locke the philos- 
opher. However, we see and hear a great deal of Locke’s financial life (he was 
from first to last a penny pincher); his social career (he was a bit of a snob); 
his travels (he was a grumbler on boats and in coaches). We are permitted to 
reread what seems like almost every letter Locke ever wrote (much of it 
trivia). We oversee friendships, eavesdrop on quarrels, witness self-seeking, 
and rejoice in the rewards thereof in full detail. In sum, if there is not much in 
Locke’s philosophy that Cranston sees fit to throw light on, there is, on the 
other hand, not much of his life that he leaves dark. 

Withal, in fairness to the biographer, and in recognition of the competence 
of the Black Prize judges, it must be conceded that, viewed as a picture of the 
intellectual life of eighteenth-century England, this is an important book and, 
in spots, a readable one. But it would be most interesting to know what Mr. 
Cranston, himself a lecturer in philosophy, thinks about Locke’s philosophy. 


Tulane University Rosert C. WHITTEMORE 


EpMUND BurKE AND THE Natura Law. By Peter J. Stanlis. University of 
Michigan Press, Ann Arbor. pp. xiii-311. $5.75. 
It is Professor Stanlis’s contention that Burke’s position with respect to Natural 
Law is basic to all his thinking, both in politics, morals, and religion; and that 
the failure to recognize this fact and to understand the kind of Natural-Law 
doctrine which Burke was defending has misled most of his critics. In a 
thoughtful, scholarly, and well-documented volume, Professor Stanlis traces 
the history of the Natural-Law doctrine through its three main traditions: the 
classical (Ciceronian), the scholastic (Thomistic), and the modern, which, 
first formulated by Locke in reaction to Hobbes, reached its maturity in the 
eighteenth century under the influence of the mathematical sciences. He goes 
on to establish the fact that throughout his life Burke was defending the clas- 
sical and scholastic traditions against the modern and that, far from altering his 
thinking, the French Revolution merely clarified it. He concludes by consider- 
ing Burke’s remarks on church and state, on the law of nations, on human 
nature, and on the question of natural rights, showing in each instance that 
Burke has simply applied his Natural-Law doctrine to a specific problem. 
Readers will, I think, find Professor Stanlis’s arguments essentially sound; 
and, whether they find Burke’s arguments sound or not, they will certainly 
find them provocative. There is a richness, a scope, and even a sense of the 
dignity of man in Burke which is lacking in the positivists and utilitarians who 
have dominated political thinking since his time. As one reads this book, he 
realizes that, although the world may have gained something since the French 


Revolution, it has also lost a great deal. 
LucyLeE WERKMEISTER 
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BERTRAND RusseLL_: THe PassioNATE SKEPTIC. By Alan Wood. Simon and 
Schuster, N.Y. pp. 249. $3.50. 

This is the first full-length biography of Bertrand Russell. It is a 
portrait drawn from life, from the author’s close friendship with 
Russell, from a study of Russell’s works, from many conversations 
with Russell's friends and contemporaries. ... The book is rich with 
anecdotes and personal insights. It presents the eminent philosopher, 
mathematician, and Nobel Prize Winner for Literature as his friends 
know him. (From the book jacket; emphasis mine.) 

Alan Wood, who died as this book was going to press, was a graduate of 
Sydney University and later a student of philosophy at Oxford. The present 
biography, as well as the yet to be published Russell’s Philosophy: A Study of 
Its Development, is the fruit not only of Wood’s philosophical studies, but 
also of a close friendship with Lord Russell. The biographer was admittedly 
an admiring friend of his subject. The author’s admiration and friendship per- 
meate the volume and the result is at length a portrait—though not a “full- 
length” portrait—of an unquestionably wise and great man, executed in a 
flattering focus. Vireinia Hartt Rincer 


Tue DeveLopMENT AND MEANING OF EppDINGTON’s FUNDAMENTAL THEORY. 

By Noel B. Slater. Cambridge University Press, N.Y. pp. xli-299. $7.50. 
In 1946 Cambridge University Press published, posthumously, Eddington’s 
Fundamental Theory. The w ork, edited by Edmund T. Whittaker, consisted 
of the final but incomplete draft of Eddington’ s much-revised manuscript. In 
it Eddington attempted to link together in one “fundamental theory” the laws 
of nuclear physics, of molar physics, and of astrophysics. If successful, this 
theory would integrate Newtonian mechanics, quantum physics, and rela- 
tivity theory into one all-inclusive interpretation of physical nature. So diffi- 
cult, however, was Eddington’s task that his intention and reasoning were 
often lost in the technicalities of his presentation. Professor Slater’s book is 
designed to remedy this situation and to elucidate Eddington’s arguments by 
collating important earlier drafts with the published version, thus making 
available for the first time the whole of E ddington’s reasoning. It now becomes 
clear that Eddington’s theory is essentially epistemological in orientation, that 
it comprises all the general “laws of nature” and the physical constants con- 
tained in, or deducible from, them. But since, of necessity, communicable 
description is limited to structure, mathematics provides the symbolism which 
alone adequately represents that structure. 

The most primitive entity in Eddington’s theory resembles a geometrical 
point in that it has no parts and no magnitude; but it has existence. The most 
primitive “measurable” is provided by “four entities whose existence-attributes 
are independent?’ (281) This “measurable? not the primitive entity, is the 
basis for physics. In fact, in the development of physics—physics being but 
the systematization of knowledge derived by measurement—“the scaffolding 
of entities... should be forgotten, and any entities subsequently introduced 
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in describing the physical universe are to be defined in terms of measurables: 
(281) Eddington’s “fundamental theory” thus constitutes, in a sense, the 
culmination of Galileo’s ideal that in physics nothing be admitted as real which 
is not itself a quantity or is not reducible to a quantity. 

Lest the reader of this review be misled, let me hasten to add that, on the 
whole, Slater’s book is as technical as is Eddington’s Fundamental Theory, 
and that it can be read only in conjunction with the latter and as a commentary 
and introduction to it. W. H. W. 


PuysicaL ScleENCE AND PuysicaL Reatity. By Louis O. Kattsoff. Martinus 
Nijhoff, The Hague. pp. viii-311. Guilders 17.75. 

As Kattsoff states, “It is always easy to confuse questions.’ (259) Because this 

is sO, Writings in the philosophy of science often have been w ritings either in 

science or in psychology. The result has been the bewilderment of scientists 

and others as to what philosophers are about. This work is notable, since it 

should add not to this bewilderment but to enlightenment. 

This is due to two outstanding characteristics. First, it is not a writing in 
science, for it is a successful attempt “to keep separate such questions as ‘What 
physical considerations lead to the Uncertainty Principle...?’ from “What 
does the Principle mean and what are its implications for the nature of physical 
science and for the realm of natural phenomena?’” (259) Second, it is not a 
writing in psychology, for its concern is not with science as a method of 
acquiring knowledge but with science as a systematic body of knowledge—a 
language. It also should be noted that the analysis of science as a language does 
not stop with the usual syntacticai considerations but extends to semantical 
considerations, what science is about. E. S. M. 


RELIGION THROUGH THE AGES 


More Licut on THE Deap Sea Scro.ts. By Millar Burrows. Viking Press, N.Y. 
pp. Xill-434. $6.50. 

Professor Millar Burrows of Yale, already widely known for his early writing 

of The Dead Sea Scrolls, now sets forth at much length this complementary 

work. He attempts to gather all the diverse strands that exist from the many 

scholarly attempts to interpret the Scrolls and he fairly represents the present 

situation in all its complexity. 

If, however, anyone expects at this time some final answers to the problems 
raised at Qumran, he will surely be disappointed. We are given a faithful 
account of recent developments, of new discoveries, the surprising number 
of commentaries among the manuscripts, and the incredulity with which the 
Habakkuk commentary was received. A section is given to Christian origins 
in the light of the Scrolls, in which he pays much attention to the charges of 
the late Dr. A. Powell Davies that the defenders of verbal infallibility have 
withheld from the layman the knowledge of the very human origin of Christi- 
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anity to which the Scrolls call attention. We do not see any possibility of a 
denial of this indictment, but we believe that anxiety about it as a denial of the 
supernatural origin of Christianity is not justified to a genuine faith which 
believes in the contemporary revelation of God to his children. If we have not 
this faith in the living Presence and Revelation of God, it is difficult to under- 
stand how we can claim to be Christians anyway. For the work of Christ was 
to establish the authority of God speaking within the human heart. 

One matter will be distressing to the honest seeker for truth, and that is the 
pettifogging insistence on nonessentials which so many of the commentators 
set forth in order to bolster theological subtleties and prove a particular case. 
“Nevertheless, the foundation of God standeth sure, having this seal, the Lord 
knoweth them that are his. And let every one that nameth the name of Christ 
depart from iniquity?’ This is the basic fact of faith. R. T. F. 


Where JupaisM Dirrerep. By Abba Hillel Silver. The Macmillan Co., N.Y. 
pp. 318. $4.50. 

This book consists of a series of able essays upon various aspects of Judaism. 
Its author endeavors to make clear the distinctive side of the great religion 
that has been so largely the living witness to the insights recorded in the Old 
Testament. There are sixteen chapters, none too closely articulated, but each 
thoughtfully, carefully, and clearly written. A sample of the topics discussed 
will readily indicate the general nature of the book: I. One and the Same; II. 
A Pattern in History ; III. On Being Receptive ; 1V. On Being Different; V. On 
Clinging to Eminence; VI. On Rejecting Treasures; VII. On Avoiding Alter- 
natives; VIII. On Being Reasonable ; IX. On Social Progress; X VI. Differences 
and Underlying Unity. Between Chapters IX and XVI are included essays 
dealing with the attitude of Judaism toward the subjects of salvation, ascet- 
icism, equality, freedom, nonresistance, and immortality. There are the most 
rewarding discussions for insight into the nature of informed Judaism. The 
final chapter, a clear and succinct summation of the points made earlier, con- 
cludes on a fine ecumenical note, indicating that Judaism “seeks opportunities 
of friendly co-operation with them [other religions];’ being “firm in its own 
convictions, reverent of theirs:’ (289) In fact, in the spirit of intellectual 
honesty and warmhearted brotherhood which breathes throughout the book, 
Rabbi Silver has perhaps made his greatest contribution toward the under- 
standing of Judaism as a living religion. 

This work suffers from the difficulty that always besets an attempt to 
portray the contribution and tenets of a religion by a writer from within the 
tradition. There is here, as in many books on Christian theology and particu- 
larly those of a “comparative” sort, too much reliance on the word “unique;’ 
too much use of “all” and “never;’ too much listing of matters as distinctive 
which can be paralleled (or nearly so) in other faiths. 

While Rabbi Silver assumes to speak for Judaism as a whole or in general, 
it is as pertinent to raise the question “What is normative Judaism?” as it would 
be to ask the same of Christianity, Islam, Buddhism, or any other living 
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religion of considerable historic duration. For example, generally speaking, it 
may be true that “Judaism has no relish for” asceticism. Silver is undoubtedly 
right in asserting that none of the 613 commandments of the Torah specifically 
enjoin any form of mortification of the flesh. (195) While he knows about the 
Rechabites, the Nazarites, the Essenes, and other Jewish advocates of the 
abstemious life, he indicates that these people represent a small, inconsequential, 
and unorthodox group. It may well be true that they were of less importance 
to the Jewish group than the current interest in the Qumran community 
implies, but it is surely true that such tendencies were present and persistent in 
Judaism throughout its history. One suspects that both the fact of protest 
against an ascetic interpretation of religion (e.g., in Isaiah 58) and the existence 
of ascetic sects within the borders of Israel testify to a continuing interest in 
and practice of this type of emphasis to a greater degree than is commonly 
recognized. 

The reviewer wishes thus only to point out the extreme difficulty of making 
representative statements that can have validity in a comparative sense about 
the relative merits or emphases i in living religions. If it is difficult to assess the 
quality of religious life in a past age from its literature, how is it possible to 
speak at any moment definitively for any religious group that still is living and 
growing? A further example will suffice. As to images (43-44) it is certainly 
true that Judaism prohibited their making, but the very earnestness of the 
protest against their use bespeaks not only acquaintance with religions that 
made thorough use of them, but that images were very attractive to Jews. It 
would be easy enough to cite numerous statements from the Old Testament 
itself to bear out this contention. 

While there are many individual statements which a reader acquainted 
with other religions will be inclined to challenge, one can but register amaze- 
ment as to the breadth of knowledge of other religions, both as to their history 
and philosophy, herein displayed. 

One must also applaud the genuinely objective appraisal of many an idea 
in other religions as well as in Judaism, and one could almost become lyrical 
in praise of the clarity and honesty with which many ideas of the history of 
religion are faced. Yet one finds it difficult to reconcile Dr. Silver’s appraisal of 
the universalism he finds in Judaism with the espousal of an almost militant 
nationalism. 

There are many insights of permanent worth in the book, and its reading 
should win friends among those who have never before clearly understood the 
basic contributions of Judaism to human life. Rabbi Silver is at his best in the 
last chapter. One will search far indeed for a more incisive ideal than this: 
“The one universal God does not require one universal church in which to be 
worshiped, but one universal devotion. In the realms of ascertainable facts, 
uniformity can be looked for. In the realms of art and philosophy there can be 
only sincerity of quest and expression—only dedication. [italics mine] Reli- 
gion is the supreme art of humanity:’ Wits W. FisHER 
Southern California School of Theology 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE ApocryPHa. By Bruce M. Metzger. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, N.Y. pp. ix-274. $4.00. 

To many people there are outstanding problems about the Apocrypha, which 
appear printed in the Family Bible, omitted from others, and the fertile 
ground from which have arisen ritual beliefs and customs practiced by some 
Christians and repudiated by others. These writings, beyond or outside the 
authoritative books, still provide “the lesson for the day” in some churches 
and are never heard in others. They testify to the efforts made at the preserva- 
tion of legends and the authorization of ideas that grew up in communities 
eager for wonders. The regular books of the Bible find themselves echoed in 
Gospels, Epistles, Apocalypses, Proverbs, and wonder tales. Here is the fertile 
source of belief in demons and angels, in saints and Satans. Some of them are of 
high literary excellence, some so replete with drama as to become the subjects 
of poetry, painting, and plays. Some find expression in the most solemn phrases 
of the communion service, some in the rituals of marriage. Ben Sira’s problem 
of the persistence of wrongdoing may have inspired the doctrine of original 
sin. The Daniel stories, appearing outside the accepted book of Daniel, have 
had great influence, especially through the book of Revelation. Some might 
well have superseded certain of the accepted books. 

Professor Metzger gives us full and correct information in an interesting 
way that is of particular interest these days when so much attention is being 
created by the appearance of some of these works among the Qumran Scrolls. 
He is a member of the Standard Revision Committee of the Bible and uses the 
Standard Revision of the Apocrypha which affords a special value. 

In discussing the relation of Paul to the Wisdom literature, the author’s 
statement that Paul had a general acquaintance with Hellenistic philosophy 
seems a bit overmodest in view of Paul’s frequent quotations and allusions, and 
the fact that Tarsus of his day was a leading center of the Stoic schools. 

As it stands, the statement on page 163 may be easily misunderstood. “It 
is significant that the word skenos, translated ‘tent’ or ‘tabernacle? appears only 
in these two passages in all Biblical Greek —the entire Septuagint and the New 
Testament.’ The verbal form of skenos in John 1:4, although translated “dwelt 
among us,’ is actually eskenosen, “The Word was made flesh and ‘tabernacled’ 
with us,’ which to this reviewer gives poignancy to one of the most beautiful 
passages of the Gospel. The simplicity and familiarity thus expressed was, we 
love to think, the intention the author meant to convey. 

It may seem impertinent to mention so small a flaw in what is without doubt 
one of the most important comments on the Apocrypha yet to appear. 

R. T.F. 


Tue Cxrorp Dictionary oF THE CurisTIAN Cuurcu. Edited by F. L. Cross. 
Oxferd University Press, N.Y. pp. xix-1492. $17.50. 

The hosts of literary workers, educators, and educated people generally who 

have found it necessary to own for themselves The Oxford Companion to 

English Literature, The Oxford Companion to American Literature, etc., will 
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rejoice in the appearance of another greatly-needed volume along a similar 
line. In the process of compilation since 1939, it bears the same careful scholar- 
ship, authenticity, and multiplicity in brevity of the other volumes, and it 
fills a gap in every school, institution, or literary workshop—to say nothing of 
its need as a companion in every library. In a single volume will be found what 
in most of the dictionaries and encyclopedias must be sought out with the 
expenditure of considerable money and time, just that information needed by 
the nonexpert or the layman to verify half-forgotten knowledge. Its value 
lies in the comprehensive treatment of many subjects, and its production i is a 
genuine boon. It never loses itself in lengthy digression, but offers just that 
information most salient to everyone, except he be himself a specialist, needing 
material found only in many-volumed encyclopedias or dictionaries. This 
book is built for the common intelligence and is free from technical terms 
known only to a few. 

One advantage is to be found in the bibliographies that attend the articles 
and point the way to the larger information if it is needed. 

Americans may feel that the inclusion of a few fellow-citizens on the 
staff would have filled some gaps, but there had to be limits set which only 
the editors could know. Any disappointment of that kind is swallowed up in 
the gratification of possessing so important a working addition to any library, 
public or private. R. T. F. 


A Greek-ENGLIisH LEXICON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT AND OTHER EARLY 
CuristiaAn Lirerature. Translated and edited by W. F. Arndt and F. W. 
Gingrich. University of Chicago Press, Chicago. pp. xxxvii-gog. $14.00. 

The peculiar simplicity of the Greek of the New Testament was long a mys- 
tery because of its distinction from the classic Greek, and those of us who 
in the late nineties were studying the New Testament were made aware of the 
fact that the difference was due to its use as the language of commerce. This 
discovery arose from the recovery of many Greek papyri in Egypt in 1890. 
Some of us were getting along with Grimm’s revision of Wilke’s Clavis Novi 
Testamenti, translated into English by Joseph Henry Thayer of Harvard in 
1886. The first dictionary to appear after the discoveries of the papyri was 
Preuschen’s Greek-German lexicon of 1gio0, but with all its merit it was 
disappointing because of failure to use much of the new material, although 
it included for the first time the words of the Apostolic Fathers. In 1928, when 
Walter Bauer brought out the revised edition of Preuschen, it was hailed as 
the best thing in its field and was followed by a third edition in 1937. A fourth 
German edition, encompassing the most minute knowledge of the whole 
history of Christian literature, was issued in 1949-52, but was inaccessible to 
many English-speaking scholars. By prodigious effort this material has now 
been put into English with adaptations and additions. This great contribution 
to New Testament study was made possible by the allocation of funds from 
the Centennial Thank- -offering of the Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod, 
through its Committee on Developing Scholarly Research. 
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We now have an authority that renders all previous New Testament lexi- 
cons obsolete and which every well-appointed library will be under obliga- 
tion to possess. It is a work to be definitive for many years. 

It comes also at the most appropriate period of revival in the study of New 
Testament Greek under the spur of the discoveries at Qumran. 

For so large and so important a work, the price, under present conditions, 
is relatively small, and those interested in the New Testament will find it 
indispensable. The arrangement and format profit from the latest in typog- 
raphy, and the presswork is of surpassing beauty. R. T. F. 


He Tuat Cometn. By S. Mowinckel. Abingdon Press, N.Y. and Nashville. 
Pp. Xvi-528. $6.50. 

This is perhaps the most comprehensive treatment of the Messianic idea that 
has appeared to date, in this sense one of the indispensable works that appear 
altagether too seldom. None can pretend to be up-to-date in his knowledge 
of the status of the Messianic question who has not read through this 
prodigious work and that of Joseph Klausner, The Messianic Idea in Israel 
(1955). The English-speaking world of scholarship owes a great debt of 
gratitude to G. W. Anderson for making available in our own vernacular the 
results of the long study of this great Norwegian scholar. So far as the 
reviewer can judge without a know ledge of Norwegian, the translation is an 
extremely good one, being devoid of the roughness that usually accompanies 
translations. That the author has seen fit to dedicate the work to the translator 
seems to guarantee his own satisfaction with the English rendition. The book 
consists of ten chapters, the first seven of which appear as Part I under the 
heading “The Future King in Early Jewish Eschatology?’ Under this are 
the following: “The Term ‘Messiah’ and its Content; “Survey of the 
Material} “The Ideal of Kingship in Ancient Israel;’ “The Future Hope?’ “The 
Early Jewish Future Hope? “The Place of the King in the Future Hope: The 
Messiah?’ and “The Servant of the Lord?’ Part II, “The Messiah in Later 
Judaism; deals with: “The Eschatology of Later Judaism) “The National 
Messiah?’ and “The Son of Man.” To this inclusive discussion have been 
appended a section of Additional Notes, an extensive bibliography, and a 
three-part index, with a valuable reference index to Old Testament, New 
Testament, Apocryphal and Pseudepigraphal, and Rabbinic passsages. 

The book very properly discusses its subject matter in the setting of the 
kingship pattern in the ancient East and in Israel. It is aware of mythological 
undertones and the symbolic nature of the ideology involved. Mowinckel 
recognizes, too, that the early kingship was this-worldly and political, and 
that “in the strict sense [the Messianic hope] arose at the same time as the 
hope of restoration, and as an integral part of it:’ (155) Likewise, he senses 
that the Servant of Yahweh motif was not originally conceived as the role 
of the Messiah, and that the Son of Man concept is also a late adaptation of 
the interpretation of Jesus by the Christian church. The reader has the 
impression that we have here an honest and in many respects a new insight into 
the various aspects of an extremely difficult part of Jewish-Christian thought. 
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The display of learning and the breadth of acquaintance with the literature 
of the field is amazing, yet the reviewer believes that the definitive work has 
still to be written. At the same time, it appears to him that this might well 
have been that book, had the author seen fit to examine more carefully the 
psychological and philosophical meanings which lie behind the usage of terms, 
and had on this basis made a more thorough and discriminating analysis of the 
terms “Messiah, “Eschatology, and “Apocalyptic:’ Having carefully defined 
these terms and rigorously adhered to a discriminating usage of them there- 
after, he might have achieved real clarification—for most of the confusion 
in this area is brought about and perpetuated by the undifferentiated use of 
these terms in modern Christian theology, without sufficient attention to their 
evolution. This confusion Mowinckel recognizes but does not succeed in 
resolving. (See additional Note 1, p. 451.) 

The reviewer is aware of few, if any, errors in printing, although it is a 
bit strange, in an American edition, to find a spelling such as “saviour” 
appearing throughout. 

The book is one which no scholar in the field can afford to ignore, and 
one from which any serious student can gain much. The bibliography, which 
is replete with important Continental works, illustrates again how generally 
little of American scholarship is known abroad, and how much we in America, 
to our great loss, are generally ignorant of Scandinavian research. 

W. W.F. 


RESURRECTION AND HistoricaL Reason. By Richard R. Niebuhr. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, N.Y. pp. viii-184. $3.95. 

Theologians now have a third Niebuhr to reckon with, since the author of 
this volume is the son of Richard Niebuhr of Yale, and is a member of the 
theological faculty at Harvard. This volume, which is the result of a disser- 
tation written at Yale, deals with the complex issues of the nature of historical 
thinking as these apply to such an event as the resurrection of Christ. Dr. 
Niebuhr presents the views of many scholars such as Ritschl, Schweitzer, 
Bultmann, and Barth. His historical discussions are lively and worthwhile. His 
favorite seems to be John Knox of Union Theological Seminary, and in fact 
the whole book may be taken as a theological discussion of Professor Knox’s 
New Testament studies. The stress is on holding together both the subjective 
and objective factors in the resurrection faith as the communal memory of 
an event which stands both in and above history. Dr. Niebuhr is neither trying 

» “prove” that the resurrection took place nor is he trying to “explain” it as 
a eat chic phenomenon. He frankly faces the fact that we cannot get behind 
the documents to what “really” happened; but he is also concerned that we 
shall not accept strict causality and abstraction prematurely. There is an 
irreducible particularity about the resurrection which is not to be written off; 
at the same time, there is something scandalous about the event which must 
not be undervalued. The whole argument is tightly reasoned, though perhaps 
the variety of strands do sometimes more resemble a tangle than a pattern. 
This is a good start, and one hopes for better things to come. 

Joun E. Burkwart 
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ON THE CuristiAN Faitu. By Jobn Calvin. Edited by J. T. McNeill. Liberal 
Arts Press, N.Y. pp. xxxili-2 19. 95¢. 
Professor McNeill, who is undoubtedly the best Calvin scholar in America, 
here offers selections from Calvin’s writings. These should prove of value for 
anyone who wishes to know Calvin’s own theological position as he himself 
expressed it. Such selections are of particular value since most of the clichés 
about Calvin are derived from books about books about books on Calvin. 
Much of the volume is devoted to well-chosen extracts from the /nstitutio. 
The editor has added helpful captions and running commentaries which 
illuminate the contexts from which the quotations are taken. There are also 
good selections from the Commentaries and from Calvin’s defense of the 
Reformation in response to Cardinal Sadoleto. With the exception of the 
last-named item, all of the translations are at least a century old. That is 
unfortunate, and this reviewer wishes Professor McNeill had here presented 
portions from the translation of the /nstitutio upon which he is presently 
engaged. Included are a good introduction and selected bibliography. Let 
the scholar beware of repeating ill-founded comments about Calvin when so 
good an introduction as this volume is readily available. J. E. B. 


Tue ForMation oF CuristiAn Dogma. By Martin Werner. Harper & Bros., 
N.Y. pp. xvi-352. $7.50. 

“Verily I say unto you, There shall be some standing here, which shall not 
taste of death, till they see the Son of man coming in his kingdom? ( Matt. 
16:28) But Jesus did not come again, and in consequence the original eschato- 
logical doctrine of primtive Christianity was transformed: “At first it was the 
transformation of the doctrine of Redemption, but finally the whole corpus 
of dogma was transformed from the primitive eschatologically determined 
faith into a new noneschatological doctrine of the Catholic Church. And 
there was preserved therein nothing of the concepts characteristic of Paul?’ 
(114) Such, in germ, is Martin Werner’s thesis. Its significance should not be 
underestimated, for here is an important work, possibly the most important 
book on the subject since Schweitzer’s The Quest of the Historical Jesus. The 
author, Professor of Systematic Theology at the University of Berne, is a 
scholar of considerable repute. His argument is thoroughly documented, 
relentlessly logical, and written with such vigor and lucidity as to command 
the respect of the most dissident theologian. 

Like Johannes Weiss and Albert Schweitzer before him, Werner’s depar- 
ture point for the history of Christian doctrine is the “Consistent-Eschatologi- 
cal” interpretation of primitive Christianity. According to this view, the 
teachings of Jesus and of the first Apostles are always to be interpreted in 
reference to, “that sense of eschatological expectancy, current in late-Jewish 
apocalyptic, which dominated the whole of Primitive Christianity” (9) “The 
fundamental idea, deriving from Jesus himself...was that in some way 
through his Death and his Resurrection the imminent irruption of the turning- 
point of the World-Ages, ... would take place” (31) The longer it did not, 
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the longer the Parousia of the Christ was historically unfulfilled, the more 
imperative it became for the fathers of the early church to explain away 
these passages in Paul and the Synoptic Gospels attesting to this Parousia. 
Herein, according to Werner, lies the key to all subsequent controversy 
regarding the person and work of Christ. “For the de-eschatologizing of the 
original doctrine of Christ’s work of salvation indubitably entailed a corre- 
sponding change in the conception of the nature of his person” (131) More 
than this, the effect of de-eschatologizing was to change the very concept of 
the church itself. To trace out the meaning of this change, not only as regards 
Catholicism but also as regards Protestantism, is Werner’s ultimate aim. His 
conclusions deserve to be most carefully pondered by all who take seriously 
the validity and continuity of Christian tradition. R. C. W. 


Tue ResponstpLe Curistian. By Victor Obenhaus. University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago. pp. xi-219. $4.00. 

This is a very valuable study of the relation of the Christian faith to several 
social and political issues. Professor Obenhaus is a member of the Federated 
Theological Faculty of the University of Chicago and is well equipped to 
deal with the problems involved in the issues he discusses. The distinctiveness 
of his volume lies in the way he bends his abilities toward combining serious 
theological discussion with practical social consideration. As a result he offers 
something which is not only theologically stimulating but also of practical 
relevance. He has read widely and well, as a glance at his appended list of 
selected readings will show. 

This volume should be of a real and considerable value to anyone who is 
engaged in studying our changing social conditions. The style is simple, and 
Professor Obenhaus succeeds admirably in his aim of making his material 
cogently readable for those who are not trained in theological disciplines. The 
volume is a primer in Christian social ethics. It is unfortunate that it is not 
available in a cheaper edition which might enjoy the wider circulation which 
it deserves. j. E. B. 


RELIGION AS CREATIVE INsecurity. By Peter A. Bertocci. Association Press, 
N.Y. pp. xili-128. $2.50. 

Very often it takes a provocative statement to call attention to a salient fact. 

Such a statement is the title of a really great book by Professor Bertocci, 

Borden Parker Bowne Professor of Philosophy at Boston University. 

He opens his foreword appropriately by calling attention to an advertise- 
ment in a public bus which “urges us to take our worries to church and leave 
them there?’ (ix) He pronounces “this flight from insecurity .. . catastrophic 
to any kind of human growth) (ix) and in our time lies between a “cult of 
scientism, and the vogue of neo-orthodoxy:’ (x) He calls for a mature faith— 
the creativity that faces insecurity with love, for he believes that “only a 
religion which accepts insecurity can destroy evil and purify life?’ (xii) The 
real Christian must live not as a spoiled child but maturely with God in the 
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divine redemption of the world. Without religious passion, rule and precept 
take the place of spiritual growth. 

Faced by a student who was indignant because God made men “capable 
now of exploding the very earth in each others’ faces; and who said “Sir, I 
repeat, your God is a fool!” Bertocci suggests “Any other God would be a 
fool!” Without freedom to sin, there would be no ‘moral character, and we 
would be as the beasts of the field. “If God made man so that he could not 
hurt others, if God had made man in such a way that he could never choose 
to create a slum, a concentration camp, and an atomic inferno, he would be 
unworthy of the name, and certainly not worthy of the worship of a mature 
moral person!” (45) 

The fundamental question at issue is not the nature of God but the nature 
of significant human living by which we can become co-workers with God to 
build the world which should be. What we must see is that God hiinself, in 
granting moral and spiritual life to man, is the great sufferer. “When human 
beings were endowed by God with freedom, they were blessed by the experi- 
ence of creativity w ithin the limits of their abilities...if human beings are 
free, God must wait for them to make the decisions he would have them make. 
Furthermore, he must ‘make do’ and improvise in the light of the decisions 
they make?’ (110) 

At only one point do we feel that the way is left unguarded and that is in 
dealing w ith corporate groups. Even here we suggest God may be certain of 
the ultimate victory of love since, in the very constitution of the world, hate 
is self-destroying. ‘God does not control individuals or invade any man’s 
freedom, but he does limit the capacity for evil by making love the creative 
element of the universe. Man may destroy himself “by the abuse of nuclear 
energy, (114) but I believe we are permitted to believe that even as man is 
created with limited freedom, so also with limited power of destruction, and 
creative love will triumph at last. 

This is, we think, the greatest book that has been written upon the present 
world situation with relation to religion. ms 3s 


Tue Scepticat Approach To Reticion. By Paul Elmer More. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, Princeton. pp. 201. $3.50. 

Those men of most stalwart faith in our day have mostly been compelled to 
fight their way to faith by the way of shattered tradition. All such will find 
strength and comfort in this work, for some time out of print. 

It is even more apropos than when first published, for the substance of faith 
has progressed in the face of attacks of materialism or perhaps from the failure 
of materialism which has caused a new demand for a larger faith. 


The change from superstition to religion and the gradual development 
of religion to the most refined theism can be measured by an ever 
clearer understanding of personality as involved in the intuition of 
purpose and freedom and responsibility.... Whenever religion has 
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not been utterly stifled by misapplied metaphysics, the true inferences 
of faith will, in the theologian’s unguarded moments, break through 
the whole panoply of absolutism. (17-18) 


Following “the afterclap of that orgy of illicit science, the thing called 
behaviorism in this country, is no better than a lifeless bogey dressed up to 
frighten college boys and to delight illiterate psychologists.’ (100) 

More points out how belief in the infallible literalism of the Old Testament 
discounts, as it contradicts, the revelation of the God of Christ. All other 
revelations of God fall short. Deutero-Isaiah’s concept of the “suffering servant 
of Jehovah?’ brought anew to our age by the discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
has made a shift in the idea of redemption. 


The imperfection of the utterances of the divine in oracle and 
prophecy through man was preparing the human mind for the 
astounding fact that to make itself known the divine had to personify 
itself as man and so speak in man. It is almost as if the difficulties in the 
way of religion were on the side of God rather than on the side of 
humanity. (187) 


Our present-day theologians who have such difficulty combining tradition 
with the living, should profit by the larger faith to which this volume points. 
R. T.F. 


PLaTONIsM IN Recent Reticious THoucut. By William D. Geoghegan. 

Columbia University Press, N.Y. pp. vi-200. $4.00. 
This study offers a fruitful analysis of some of the writings of W. R. Inge, 
Paul Elmer More, A. E. Taylor, William Temple, Whitehead, and Santayana. 
The study was presented in 1951 asa doctoral dissertation at Columbia Univer- 
sity. Much of the material is provocative, though it is unfortunate that so many 
figures are discussed, for the author is thereby forced to treat men, who are 
interesting in themselves, apart from the whole of their thought, and only in 
relation to Platonism. It might have been more fruitful had the author set 
himself the task of distinguishing the Platonic from the Biblical motifs in 
William Temple, for example. It is also unfortunate that an author who criti- 
cizes others for misunderstanding Plato does so little to indicate how he should 
be understood, or perhaps better how he understands him. It would also be of 
interest if the author in discussing Platonism in religious thought had devoted 
more space to Plato’s understanding of religion and to how it diverges from 
a Biblical perspective. 

However, within the limits of the study, the author has done an excellent 
piece of work. He has a good acquaintance with the principal sources, and his 
study should prove illuminating to anyone who is concerned with the prob- 
lems of the philosophy of religion as viewed by these writers in the twentieth 
century. Anyone who wishes to penetrate more deeply into the problems of 
Platonism and Christianity is referred to the admirable volume The Christian 
Challenge to Philosophy by W. H. V. Reade. J. E. B. 
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EXISTENTIALISM AND THEOLOGY. By George W. Davis. Philosophical Library, 
N.Y. pp. viii-88. $2.75. 

Students of Rudolf Bultmann will be interested in this investigation of the 
contribution of his thought to theology. The author, thoroughly schooled in 
the thought of Bultmann, skillfully deals with the many facets of his thought 
as they related to the broad scope of biblical and historical theology. As the 
author points out, Bultmann’s primary concern is in “stripping the kerygma 
from its mythical framework, of ‘demythologizing’ it” (11) 

Since Bultmann’s method of demythologizing has made such a tremendous 
impact upon current theological thought, it is important for all students of 
philosophy and theology to understand fully his point of view. This volume 
summarizes well Bultmann’s contribution. Chapter IV, “The Existential Mean- 
ing of New Testament Mythology; is of particular import because it deals 
with the question of the meaning of the cross and the resurrection from an 
existential frame of reference. Contemporary interpreters of religion are 
deeply indebted to Bultmann for suggesting a method whereby the primary 
concern is for the message of the Gospel and not for the discrepancies dis- 
covered when one examines the world views of the first century and con- 
temporary world. This small volume pinpoints, as it were, these contributions 
and will be of interest to all students of religion. Joun Wes ey Ross 


Pious AND Secutar America. By Reinhold Niebubr. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
N.Y. pp. viii-150. $3.00. 

This volume is a collection of essays by one of the foremost religious inter- 
preters of contemporary life. It is a characteristic contribution in that Profes- 
sor Niebuhr takes issues of relevance and then illumines them with skill, humor, 
and insight. The first essay, for example, is an attempt to explain the fact that 
the United States is “the most religious and the most secular of western 
nations: Further essays discuss such problems as our contemporary frustra- 
tion, higher education in America, Russian-American relations, the relation 
of liberty to equality, the status of the American Negro, and the relations of 
Christians and Jews—in which, by the way, it is asserted that Christian mis- 
sions toward the Jews are wrong. The volume then concludes with two essays 
which are more properly theological. One of these deals with the problems 
involved in relating the impulses towards perfection with the impulses towards 
community and suggests that Christianity diverges from mysticism by its 
stress upon horizontal relationships in community as opposed to impulses 
towards solitary perfectionism. The final essay, “Mystery and Meaning; 
attempts to make sense out of life in a coherence which is meaningful. Such 
meaning as is found must be informed by the rigor of facts and the depths 
and heights of mystery. 

Whether or not one agrees with Professor Niebuhr’s conclusions or as- 
sumptions, he still offers much that is thought-provoking and suggestive. He 
has attempted to effect, both in these essays and in his other writings, a syn- 
thesis of authentic Christianity with contemporary relevance. Whether he has 
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succeeded or not is beside the point. He has, at least, raised issues which are 
important and disturbing to obscurantist piety and moralistic secularism. 
J.E. B. 


Hippen Power ror HuMAN Prosiems. By Frederick Bailes. Prentice-Hall, 
N.Y. pp. xvi-222. $3.95. 

This book bears out the author’s conviction that there is a universal spiritual 
law of God working in the cosmos. However, he seeks to explain that no 
individual is truly benefited by it unless he is aware of the potentialities and 
willing to yield his life to God unreservedly. When these conditions are fully 
met, mental, physical, and spiritual gifts are available to all who sincerely 
seek them. The book abounds in specific instances to prove his assertions. It 
is sincerely and sanely written and may encourage those individuals who need 
such assurance. Someone has said that new discoveries should include greater 
advances in the spiritual world. Marian GOoDLANDER 


FROM CATULLUS TO VAN WYCK BROOKS 


Tue Compete Poetry. By Gaius Valerius Catullus. Translated by F. O. 
Copley. University of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor. pp. xv-141. $3.75. 
Nearly fifty years ago I took a seminar on Catullus under E. P. Morris of 

Yale. I concluded then, and still believe, that no one but a professed classical 
scholar should attempt to read the complete poetry of Catullus. Many of his 
verses are so ribald, coarse, downright dirty and obscene, that they should 
not be translated at all, but left in the original Latin, where at least the dic- 
tion is grammatical and the graceful melody of the verse-form sometimes 
helps the reader endure the vulgarity of the sentiments. 

Professor, Copley has chosen to render this type of lyric, for the most 
part, in English of a sort where one finds lines like “who'll I dedicate my 
pretty new book to” (1), “watcha tryna do, kill me or sumpin?” (14), 
“scared the hell out of us, the Adriatic” (4) (this from minacis Hadriatici),; 
and where the line on the printed page may contain six words, or one word, 
or one syllable, with no apparent reason for the choice. This, I say, is what 
the translator has elected to do, and in doing it he has undeniably shown 
cleverness and skill, but the results, as Milton might have said, would have 
made Catullus stare and gasp. 

However, the two beautiful epithalamia are effectively translated, as is 
also the little epic about the wedding of Peleus and Thetis. These are a real 
pleasure to read. The difficult Attis poem (63), too, is admirably handled. 

There is a good introduction, and the notes at the end may well be of 
help to the reader. ArTHUR Haro_p WESTON 


PeTRARCH AT VaucLuse. Translated by Ernest Hatch Wilkins. University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago. pp. xi-216. $7.50. 

Almost everyone has heard of Petrarca, most could say that he is famous for 

his Lives of Illustrious Men, but few would get beyond that. The vastness of 
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his influence in the field of letters at the time when modern languages, such 
as Italian, were in a state of formation, the beauty of his diction, the charm 
of his place of residence, Vaucluse, and the wonder of Laura’s fountain, a 
river springing forth from a mountain: these are little known. 

Ernest Hatch Wilkins, president emeritus of Oberlin College, has trans- 
lated into English Petrarch’s letters in verse and prose with such skill as to 
lay all English readers under a debt of obligation, and he calls attention to 
this fourteenth-century scholar, epic and lyric poet, geographer, moralist, 
orator, devout Christian, canon and archdeacon, statesman, and philosopher 
to whom the world owes a now-forgotten gratitude. 

These fifty letters, few of them heretofore translated, bring the beauty 
and freshness of that wonder of nature, the fountain of Vaucluse, vividly to 
mind, and will be of special interest to those visitors to Avignon who have 
availed themselves of an inspection of the famous valley. One such day is 
recalled by this reviewer: the river Sorgue issuing from the rock into a great 
pool to make a river that, just beyond the jutting boulders, carries an electric 
launch for passengers. As he wanders beside the stream, a nightingale chat- 
ters from the deep foliage and a mile below he discovers the famous res- 
taurant under the foliage where a stream turns a great moss-laden wheel 
beside his table and from which the accommodating waiter will catch and 
serve him a trout. 

This book is much more than a reminder. It gives us a personal glimpse 
of a great soul and writer, often misunderstood, but here truly set forth in 
his friendships and associations. Of course, we would like to know more of 
Laura as well as the fountain, but shall have to be satisfied with the renown 
of this one of the greatest of love-legends, Petrarca and Laura, the actuality 
of which has been denied. However, these letters establish its verity. Presi- 
dent Wilkins has done a real service to the literary world, and the University 
of Chicago Press has produced a beautiful format that every book lover or 
man informed in letters will, on sight, wish to possess. R. T. F. 


BLAKE AND Yeats: THE Contrary Vision. By Hazard Adams. Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, Ithaca. pp. xi-328. $5.50. 

Much has been published on the influence of Blake on Yeats, and the preface 
to this book comments on some of the best of it. Much also has appeared on 
Blake’s symbolism and Yeats’s, separately. The preface refers briefly to this, 
too. Mr. Adams takes the stand that (1) the question of Blake’s influence on 
Yeats is not the most important question in a comparison of the two poets, 
and (2) often Blake’s influence “can never be sorted out from the influences 
which played upon both Blake and Yeats’’ (vii) His announced major aim is 
to bring together and compare the symbolism of the two poets. He indicates 
where influence exists; his book, however, is not about influence primarily, 
but about symbolism. 

Especially noteworthy is the emphasis Mr. Adams gives to the poetry by 
the two men as he considers their symbolism. His treatment includes valuable 
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elucidations of numerous poems—among them “Leda and the Swan)’ “The 
Tiger, The Four Zoas, and Jerusalem, though these are far from all. 

The “systems” of Blake and Yeats may still seem to some students, as they 
still do to me, to be at times vague, wordy, incomplete, paradoxical, unbe- 
lievable, and of small value. Here, of course, | am merely voicing an opinion, 
though I may remark too that I am confident that I am not alone. But at some 
other times their systems are stimulating, and some of their poems are 
strongly so. Mr. Adams has made valuable additions to our ability to read 
Blake and Yeats effectively. 

“Corporeal” logic cannot be envisioned as our only tool for explaining 
reality, asserts Mr. Adams: we need also “the contrary vision of poetry as a 
tool” With it “the antinomies can be unclothed and shown to be part of the 
limited circle of things, if instead of being explained they are dramatically 
presented. Here Blake and Yeats took two different roads to similar ends.... 
But both work in our sunken world, asserting that the strange light glimmer- 
ing down...comes from a reality of added dimensions, a sphere instead of a 
wheel. ..?” (296) WituraM D. TeMPLeMAN 


Tue Sacred River: CoLeripGe’s THEORY OF THE IMAGINATION. By James 
Volant Baker. Louisiana State University Press, Baton Rouge. pp. xiv-308. 
$4.50. 

The Sacred River is an attempt “to examine the role of the unconscious in 
Coleridge’s theory of the imagination”’ (4) More specifically, it is an attempt 
to determine to what extent Coleridge’s theory is a product of eighteenth- 
century mechanistic psy chology and to what extent a harbinger of modern 
psychoanalysis. The book is significant, and for many years to come anyone 
writing on an allied subject will have to take it into consideration. It is 
throughout scholarly, carrying with it not only an impressive bibliography, 
but, woven into the pages of the text, some excellent evaluations of the most 
important bibliographical items. Chapters II and III, which summarize the 
work of Coleridge’s predecessors, are almost a handbook for students inter- 
ested in the background of Coleridge’s early thought. The section, “Associa- 
tionist Views of Imagination in the Eighteenth Century,’ will be found 
particularly helpful, since many of the views presented, although highly 
influential at the time, are today unknown. Professor Baker’s approach is 
sympathetic and respectful, his argument forceful, and his talent for clarity 
remarkable. Simplicity of style and superb organization, combined with fre- 
quent statements of purpose and frequent recapitulations, make this book 
easy to read. 

Despite its many excellences, the book has, in my opinion, some serious 
shortcomings. In the first place, the figures of speech, almost invariably inap- 
propriate, are often downright offensive. I only wish I knew what Professor 
Baker hoped to achieve by introducing such linguistic formulations as the 
following into a serious discussion of an important problem: “Coleridge 
never swallowed the Plotinian doctrine of emanations...” (71) “Certainly 
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Spinoza hove into sight at a crucial period’ (77) “I. A. Richards... has no 
truck with transcendentalism” (117) “T. S. Eliot...never has bitten on 
[Coleridge’s distinction] with any enthusiasm.’ (219) “Coleridge hated the 
guts... of the mechanist psychology?’ (224-25) “If anyone doubts that Cole- 
ridge had prejudices, let him read Coleridge sounding off against the French 
encyclopedists:’ (233) This sort of thing may add color to the speech of a 
Mike Hammer, but I cannot see that it adds anything to the speech of a 
professor of English. 

Professor Fogle, who supplies a laudatory introduction for the volume, 
concludes by praising its author for his freedom from “overcaution”: from 
that propensity “to split hairs and pursue contradictions” which has been, 
in his opinions, the curse of scholarship in general and of Coleridge scholar- 
ship in particular. (xiv) What Professor Fogle means, I am sure, is that a 
scholar may think that he has an insight into Coleridge’s point of view and 
yet find it difficult to support his insight by concrete evidence. That this is 
true, there can be no doubt. The fact remains that an author’s private “in- 
sight” is not legal tender in the field of scholarship; and, as a reviewer, I 
must therefore evaluate the conclusions strictly on the basis of evidence. First 
of all, then, I suggest that the evidence presented is not always accurate. For 
example an article by Professor Kaufman is cited as authority for Coleridge’s 
reading during his stay in Bristol; but this article, highly erroneous, has been 
superseded since 1949 by an article by Professor Whalley. Hence Professor 
Baker’s statement that Coleridge was reading Priestley’s Opticks and his 
History of the Corruptions of Christianity (10) is unsupported: the History 
was taken from the library in Southey’s name, and the Opticks was not taken 
from it at all. Similarly, his statement that Coleridge was reading Cudworth’s 
True Intellectual System ‘ ‘from the 15th May to 6th June 1795 and again in 
November and December of that year” (74) is wrong: he was reading it 
from the 15th of May to the rst of June, 1795, and during November and 
December of 1796. To take a more serious example, Professor Baker argues 
that Coleridge’s “view of imagination is peculiarly romantic,’ citing as evi- 
dence a passage from the Biographia. As he states his case, 

Imagination is a modifying power. The modification which it 
induces ...has “the original gift of spreading the tone, the atmos- 
phere, and with it the height and depth of the ideal world around 
forms, incidents and situations, of which, for the common view, 
custom has bedimmed all the lustre, had dried up the sparkle and 
the dew drops:’ Imagination adds “the sudden charm, which acci- 
dents of light and shade, which moonlight or sun-set diffused over a 
known and familiar landscape” Imagination, as here understood, 
seems to be in charge of lighting, rather than in any way changing 
the substance of prose reality. A landscape seen by plain daylight 
is prose. The landscape mildly steeped in moonlight is the same 
landscape, only now the.. .shadows are subterfuges and secret 
hiding places of mystery. (124) 
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But when one looks up the passage upon which this conclusion is based, he 
discovers that Coleridge made no such statements about the imagination. He 
was speaking about the qualities of Wordsworth’s poetry which first im- 
pressed him, only one of which he relates to the imagination per se: 


It [i.e., the poetry] was the union of deep feeling with profound 
thought; the fine balance of truth in observing, with the imaginative 
faculty in modifying the objects observed ; and above all the original 
gift of spreading the tone, the atmosphere, and with it the depth 
and height of the ideal world around forms, incidents, and situations, 
of which, for the common view, custom had bedimmed all the 
lustre, had dried up the sparkle and the dew drops. 


I suggest further that evidence is lacking which in all honesty ought to 
be present. For example, if one is going to maintain that the “v italistic theory 
of imagination’ ' expressed i in “The Aeolian Harp” was “derived from early 
reading of Plotinus” (71), he ought in fairness to mention Coleridge’s repeated 
suggestion that the poem was inspired by Berkeley (Philosophical Lectures, 
p- 371; Biographia, 1, 81) and that the lines were in peculiar accord with the 
philosophy of Munro (Collected Letters, p. 294). Also, if one is goigg to cite 
Coleridge’s story about the automatic composition of “Kubla bie 156- 
58, 174, 175, 176), he should caution the reader that every detail of the story 
has been challenged again and again. In addition, I suggest that background 
material is absent which is peculiarly important to the problem, with the 
result that Coleridge is sometimes misinterpreted in terms of one of the mech- 
anistic psychologists, or he is given credit for originality which is actually due 
to one of his predecessors. For example, Burke’s Philosophical Inquiry into the 
Origin of our Ideas of the Sublime and the Beautiful is not even mentioned, 
whereas Akenside’s Pleasures of Imagination and Berkeley’s various works are 
dealt with in the most cursory manner. 

I suggest finally that the whole approach to the problem i is conducive to 
error. Professor Baker often enough observes that it is dangerous to consider 
one aspect of Coleridge’s thinking apart from the whole; but he goes on to do 
precisely this. With little evident. acquaintance with Coleridge’s basic position, 
he interprets statements intended to be metaphysical in scope as if they were 
relevant only to psychology and to post-Freudian psychology at that. To take 
only one example: because of Coleridge’s references to “symbols; Professor 
Baker assumes at once that Coleridge is a precursor of Freud, and therefore 
interprets “The Ancient Mariner” and “Kubla Khan” as expressions of per- 
sonal guilt. Guilt and its symbols are certainly present in Coleridge’s poetry, 
but the guilt is metaphysical—it i is guilt for all humanity which, merely because 
it is humanity, must fall from its state of original innocence. 

I do not doubt that this book will be influential. I can only hope that some 
readers will question its conclusions sufficiently to examine the evidence for 
themselves. 

L. W. 
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Curious Annats. Translated and edited by Beatrice Corrigan. University of 
Toronto Press, Toronto. pp. 1-142. $5.00. 

Beatrice Corrigan, assistant professor of Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese at 
the University of Toronto, spent three summers in Rome, Florence, and 
Arezzo doing the research for this book. A specialist i in seventeenth-century 
Italian literature, she displays a wealth of imagination and scholarship in her 
handling of Browning’s famous The Ring and the Book. Her title comes from 
Book I, Il. 448-50 of the poem: 


A pretty piece of narrative enough, 
Which scarce ought so to drop out, one would think, 
From the more curious annals of our kind. 


“For many years,’ writes the author, “it was taken for granted that the Old 
Yellow Book ...on which [Browning] based the tale told in The Ring and the 
Book, was unique” Inspired by the Old Yellow Book and by further material 
from the Secondary Source sent him by Mrs. Baker in 1862, he wrote his great 
narrative and maintained afterward that he followed the letter as well as the 
spirit of his source in retelling the Roman murder case involving Guido 
Franceschini, his wife, Francesca Pompilia Angela Vittoria Camilla Comparini, 
and her “parents,’ Pietro and Violante Comparini. Browning scholars thought 
that the poet gave his imagination full play when he rescued the characters 
from “oblivion gone home with her harvesting” 

In 1940 Beatrice Corrigan discovered in the Biblioteca del Comune in 
Cortona a codex nearly twice the size of the Old Yellow Book consisting of 
hitherto unknown documents about the Comparini-Franceschini murder case. 
She has transiated this material from the Latin and Italian (bringing us here 
the important items from Part II of the Codex and omitting Part I, which is 
but a longer version of the account known as the Secondary Source) and has 
ably interpreted her find in a fifty-page introduction. There are no “startling 

new facts” here, she explains, but there is much detail to fascinate those who 
love Browning’s masterpiece —especially when one realizes that many of these 
facts were unknown to the poet himself as he “hammered and filed, fingered 
and favoured” at the poetic ring. “Because the poet breathed immortal life into 
a series of characters, the long-dead persons on whom they were based have 
assumed an importance which was never theirs while they were alive: and the 
details of their relations, of their financial transactions, of their ambitions and 
disappointments, cannot seem entirely trivial” 

The new material here which adds to our know ledge of Browning’s char- 
acters sets forth the Comparini rather than the Franceschini side of the case, 
and three items alone support the latter side. A few details borrowed by 
Browning from the Old Yellow Book now appear incorrect: the wigmaker was 
not herself acquainted with the Comparini, though she arranged the marriage ; 
Violante confessed before and not after her return from Arezzo; there was 
a fourth Franceschini brother, Antonio Maria. The birth of Pompilia is fully 
covered by the new documents, with graphic descriptions of negotiations w ith 
the midwife and clever schemes w rought to avoid public detection of the fact 
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that Pompilia was not actually the Comparinis’ child. Unfortunately, we are 
given no solution to Pompilia’s guilt or innocence. We do garner the significant 
detail that she had indeed been to school four years, was therefore literate, and 
certainly was quite capable of having written the love letters. The charge that 
Guido fabricated the letters thus has no support. 

Of all the characters in The Ring and the Book, concludes the author, 
Caponsacchi is the most completely Browningean creation. He remains a 
vague figure in these new documents, a poor shoulder on which to lean, a 
man frivolous, shallow, and ready to save himself in the face of danger. Of 
Guido we learn more in the Cortona material; find him less subtle than Brown- 
ing drew him, devoted to family, weak, avaricious rather than cruel, and 
perhaps something of a simpleton. Since The Ring and the Book transmuted 
“a sordid tale of greed and treachery into an epic of the human spirit,’ every 
student will greet Curious Annals with the respect and attention it deserves | 
have placed my own copy at the disposal of eager Browning enthusiasts in 
the Armstrong ‘Brow ning Library at Baylor University, a center for Browning 
research in America. Jenny Linp Porter 
University of Tennessee 


Tue Makinc or WaLpen. By J. Lyndon Shanley. University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago. pp. vii-208. $5.00. 
Thoreau lived at Walden Pond from July 4, 1845, to September 6, 1847. His 
journals, published in 1906, show that he worked long and hard to reduce this 
experience to articulate form. Walden was not published until 1854. Mr. Shan- 
ley originally secured photostats of the Huntington Library manuscripts, 
hoping to find unpublished variants of interest. Study of the photostats, and 
eventually of the manuscripts themselves, enabled him to establish seven differ- 
ent states or versions of Walden prior to the published book. The first version, 
which Mr. Shanley dates 1846-47, consists of 116 leaves of light-blue paper 
(variations in paper being important evidence in distinguishing different ver- 
sions). This version, printed in full as the second part of this volume, fills one 
hundred pages, and is less than half the length of the Walden of 1854. The 
other manuscript versions, described in some detail, are less complete. It is 
unlikely that two scholars working independently on this tangle of manuscript 
would reach identical conclusions on every detail, but Mr. Shanley gives every 
evidence of having studied his material with insight and meticulous care. The 
first version includes material used in the 1847 lectures, when Thoreau was 
still living at the pond. This version is indubitably Walden. The ideas of almost 
every chapter of the finished book are suggested, though sometimes only by 
a paragraph or two; and almost every passage in the first version appears in 
the book. Between 1847 and 1854 Thoreau altered the style, elaborated the 
ideas, and developed the structure. We need not agree that Thoreau “alw ays 
knew where he was”; numerous versions suggest that he groped his way 
toward a book that in the end was new and satisfying. That Thoreau per- 
severed so long shows a self-discipline greater than his critics have allowed. To 
many this book will bring illumination and delight. Bruce R. McEvperry, Jr. 
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DostoYevski IN Russian Lirerary Criticism. By Vladimir Seduro. Columbia 

University Press, N.Y. pp. xii-412. $7.50. 

This highly authoritative work will be welcomed by American scholars 
desiring the latest word on the state of Dostoyevski criticism in Soviet Russia. 
Dr. Seduro was born and educated in Russia; he was formerly Professor of 
Literature at the State University in Minsk and was a member of the Associ- 
ation of Soviet Writers. Now residing in New York, he has been a fellow of 
the Research Program on the USSR and has also been sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Committee on Liberation. There can be no question of his competence to 
judge of the matters under discussion. 

In Part I Seduro duly outlines the progress of Dostoyevski criticism before 
the Revolution, from Dostoy evski’s first recognition by Belinski in 1846, and 
by the early “radical” critics, through the decadents, sy mbolists, and mystics, 
to the Marxist critics on the eve of the Revolution. 

Part II has to do with Soviet literary criticism. At the Writers’ Congress in 
1934 “it was unmistakably the intention of the Party to discredit Dostoyevski’s 
ideology and to end his recognized influence on Soviet literature, against 
which the pin-pricks of Communist criticism had been unavailing” (92) Gorki 
himself was brought to make the speech of condemnation, but he, revering the 
giants of Russian literature, “was still unable to deliver a critical blow to 
Dostoyevski as an artist, and limited himself to representing Dostoyevski as the 
ideological culprit for the turn to the right taken by the Russian intelligentsia 
after the 1905 revolution.” 

Some works on Dostoyevski appeared during and after World War II, 
especially at the time of the celebration in 1946 of the one hundred tw enty- 
fifth anniversary of the writer’s birth. Thereafter the “Zhdanov reaction” 
paralyzed Dostoyevski scholarship for ten years, until in 1956, with the 
observance of the sev enty-fifth anniversary of his death, the regime again 
permitted the publication of critical writings on the writer. “The one 
approach to Dostoyevski which has been consistently approved by the Soviet 
regime has been the critical attempt to ‘use’ his writings to further the 
interests of the regime?’ (301) A Party critic, V. Yermilov, who figures in the 
“Zhdanov reaction” writes in a recent monograph: 


We, the Soviet people, however highly we may value Dostoyevski 
as an artist, cannot “forget;’ cannot “forgive” him his blinding, 
black hatred of the best democratic forces of his time, which finds 
expression in his more reactionary works. Nor can we forget that 
even at the present time (the forces of) reaction, the churchmen 
and other obscurantists attempt to use his works for their dark 


purposes. (304) 


r. Seduro states that Dostoyevski’s philosophy and the Soviet ideology 
are fundamentally incompatible. There will be little opportunity for an 
objective open-minded approach to Dostoyevski so long as the present regime 
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exists, he maintains, for the reason that the Soviets “use” Dostoyevski for 

ulterior purposes and for the additional reason that the publication of works 

by competent specialized individuals in Russia remains problematical. 
ALLEN J. WorRKMAN 


Dostoevsky. By Nicholas Berdyaev. Meridian Books, N.Y. pp. 227. $1.25. 
EXISTENTIALISM FROM DosToEvsKy To SARTRE. Edited by Walter Kaufmann. 
Meridian Books, N.Y. pp. 319. $1.45. 

Although Berdyaev’s Dostoevsky has been published before, our readers 
will welcome this paperback for its emphasis on present-day questions. 
Berdyaev points to the fact that we are at the end of an era in world history 
and are at last meeting with ultimate depths of the human spirit. Human 
personality is inalienable, and freedom is the supreme good. Because freedom 
is necessary to moral character, the very existence of evil carries with it the 
necessary belief in the existence of God. Dostoevsky was the prophet of the 
Russian Revolution but held that socialism is not the solution and the battle 
can be fought successfully only on the spiritual plane. This fact accounts 
for the Kremlin’s derogation of both Dostoevsky and Berdyaev and the 
contemporary attack of the Kremlin upon American personalism. 

Professor Kaufmann has written a work of great value on the rise and 
progress of existentialism. He begins with Dostoevsky, although he sees no 
real reason for calling Dostoevsky an existentialist. However, in spite of that, 
he considers “Part One of Notes from Underground ...the best overture for 
existentialism ever written.’ (14). 

Of Kierkegaard he writes that the desire not to know the truth was 
an important element in his faith. “In the story of existentialism, Nietzsche 
occupies a central place: Jaspers, Heidegger, and Sartre are unthinkable 
without him, and the conclusion of Camus’ The Myth of Sisyphus sounds like 
a distant echo of Nietzsche” (21) This coterie, along with Rilke and Kafka, 
fall under the skillful analysis of Professor Kaufmann to form one of the more 
important works of the year, deserving much greater attention than is likely 
to be accorded a paperback —for this is an original edition. 

Existentialism does this if nothing else: we are brought face to face with 
personal reality as an inalienable part of the universe. As a portion of that 
universe, we are also a part of the Supreme Reality at which existentialism 
balks and, because it has no faith in God, can muster no faith in man, ending 
in complete negation. 

This is decidedly a book for the times. KT. F. 


Tuis Was a Poet: A Criticat BiocrapHy or Emiry Dickinson. By George 

Frisbie Whicher. University of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor. pp. 337. $1.75. 
First published in 1938, Professor Whicher’s biography is a welcome addition 
to the shelves of standard works now available in paperback. The book is 
still reliable. Thomas H. Johnson, now the leading authority, and editor of 
Emily Dickinson’s poems and letters, says in his recent biography that 
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Whicher’s earlier life “will continue to be a guide to others as it has been to 
me:’ Especially notable are the earlier chapters, which reconstruct the town 
of Amherst, the Dickinson family, and Emily’s education. Those who picture 
the poet’s father as a petty tyrant will find instead an old-style gentleman and 
a public-spirited citizen. In later chapters Emily herself is seen as the product 
of witty, practical-minded New England more often than as a rebel against 
society. Against this background her “love affairs” become more under- 
standable. Instead of being sensational and mysterious, her attachment to 
Charles Wadsworth, the Philadelphia minister, is described as “no more than 
an affair of the mind’ The last section of the book gives perceptive criticism 
of the poetry. B. R. McE. 


Duswin’s Joyce. By Hugh Kenner. Indiana University Press, Bloomington. 
pp- xi-372. $5.75. 
By the time of his mature work Joyce had realized deeply that “his subject 
was language, the protean empty language of the dead city” of Dublin (17); 
in Joyce’s Ulysses and in his Finnegans Wake “what is on the page is quite 
frankly the subject. The subject is ‘style’ and what style implies’ (17) So 
Mr. Kenner indicates early in this book. Much later he indicates also that 
language is cut totally loose from things, and a pale of words 
imprisons the mind. ... Joyce broke through this pale by looking 
at what was before him: people talking. He placed the reality of 
words where Dublin placed it: rooted in particular contexts of 
action, passion, and speaker-audience manoeuvres. Recovering in 
this way the first principle of classical rhetoric, he aligned himself 
with the eighteenth century rhetorician Giambattista Vico, for 
whom such perceptions held the key to all civilization. (319-20) 


And Kenner declares that Vico’s great insight was that the materials of history 
are “of human origin” (329); and Vico describes philology as “the doctrine 
of everything that depends on the human will? (330) Vico is quoted as 
having written that 
There must in the nature of human things be a mental language 
common to all nations, which uniformly grasps the substance of 
things feasible in human social life, and expresses it with as many 
diverse modifications as these same things may have diverse aspects. 
A proof of this is afforded by proverbs or maxims of vulgar wis- 
dom, in which substantially the same meanings find as many 
diverse expressions as there are nations ancient and modern. (331) 


“There,” says Kenner, referring to the two sentences quoted above, “is the key 
to Joyce ransacking libraries for proverbs, folk-tales, children’s singing games, 
etc’’ And he points out that to Vico language was “a social product whose 
morphologies simultaneously link and harmonize the mind itself, the external 
world as perceived by the mind, the human community of minds and wills, 
and the artifacts and deeds of all peoples’’ (330) 
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A chapter devoted to Joyce’s knowledge and use of Lewis Carroll is fas- 
cinating, though at times too strong in statement or implication. “If one man 
sums up the nineteenth-century psychic world, that man is Dodgson,’ asserts 
Kenner. (282) We may agree, I think, with Kenner’s remark that it is difficult 
to imagine a connoisseur of pun and parody not having run across Jabber- 
wocky, and other parts of Alice in Wonderland. Moreover, Kenner’s com- 
ments on Dublin as a city where the pun was a tradition are pertinent, as are 
those on Joyce’s long awareness of the possibility of turning figures of speech 
into objects, and on the slow labor of inventing a dream-language for the 
dream-book that was to tell of nightmarish, contemporary Dublin. 

Here are many helpful paraphrases and explications. The book is repeatedly 
illuminating, as, for an example, in the assertion that one way in which Joyce 
composed his writings was by keeping in constant touch with the normal pace 
of breathing. 

Of Stephen Dedalus, in the Portrait, Joyce wrote: “Words which he did 
not understand he said over and over to himself till he had learnt them by 
heart; and through them he had glimpses of the real world about him” And 
Kenner impressively supports the contention that Joyce was dominantly not 
novel-writer but language-student and purveyor of language as a product 
and revealer of humanity. W.D.T. 


More NINeTeentH Century Stuptes. By Basil Willey. Columbia University 
Press, N.Y. pp. 304. $4.00. 


This book is a sequel to the highly and deservedly praised Nineteenth Century 
Studies, published in 1949. Basil Willey, Professor of English Literature in the 
University of Cambridge, shows in this, as in its predecessor, a greater concern 
for the substance of thought expressed by certain selected writers of the nine- 
teenth century than for their literary forms. He is, to be sure, aware of what 
he is doing—his subtitle “A Group of Honest Doubters” indicates this. He 
studies the writings of several Englishmen who disbelieved religiously. He 
states that the central theme of his book is “Victorian agnosticism and religious 
liberalism?’ (264) Earlier he states that its central theme “‘is ‘the loss of faith} 
or (as it might often be called) the re-interpretation of current orthodoxy in 
the light of nineteenth-century canons of historical and scientific criticism.” (5) 

The six chapters consider, respectively, Francis W. Newman; Tennyson; 
J. A. Froude; the seven contributors to the famous Essays and Reviews vol- 
ume of 1860, and three notable reviews of that volume; “Mark Rutherford” 
(William Hale White); and John Morley. They are smoothly and pithily 
developed considerations. Mr. Willey has strengthened them repeatedly by 
powerful use of his knowledge of Carlyle, Coleridge, Arnold, Dr. Arnold of 
Rugby, Mill, George Eliot, and others ‘of their times. The great influence of 
Carly le on his century, and therefore on our own, is fascinatingly evident. 

The chapter on Froude is especially fine. Yet the other chapters follow 
close upon it in their qualifications for high praise, too. 
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I give a reminder here of the lines in Tennyson’s In Memoriam to which 
Willey makes implied allusion in his subtitle: 
There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds. 


The doubters whom Willey studies include historians, theologians, and men 
of letters. He asserts of Francis Newman that “experience taught him to rate 
honest humanity higher than fanatical saintliness” (13) Such a statement sug- 
gests what I think is truly the central theme of Willey’s sensitive and scholarly 
book. Indeed, I find this in the preface: “If faith today has recovered tone and 
confidence, it owes this largely to the work of these pioneers who compelled 
it to abandon many impossible positions. Even now this debt is not always 
properly acknowledged” (5) 

This book does much to make the twentieth century better aware of such 
a debt, and to increase our knowledge of the great value of the contributions 
that these and other honest doubters of the nineteenth century made to our 
own times. Here is a book for reference and for rich philosophical and psycho- 
logical enjoyment. 


THE MAKING oF THE AUDEN Canon. By Joseph Warren Beach. University of 
Minnesota Press, Minneapolis. pp. vili-315. $4.75. 


This posthumous work increases our debt to Professor Beach’s humane schol- 
arship. Taking as “the Auden Canon” The Collected Poetry (New York, 1945) 
together with the four poems readmitted to the otherwise more limited 
Collected Shorter Poems (London, 1950), it examines all the available ver- 
sions of every poem Auden wrote before 1945 and, for good measure, the 
librettos, some of which are of later date. It reports all the significant changes 
in punctuation, capitalization, and phrasing. It is concerned with deletions, 
additions, and transformations whether of titles, poems, or parts of poems. 
And it finds particularly important the 1945 arrangement of the poems in an 
order that is partly alphabetical by first word and partly chronological. 

Although Professor Beach did not produce a variorum edition, he cleared 
the ground for one. His book is therefore crammed with details about varia- 
tions in text. These, as he acknowledges, may not easily interest the general 
reader, but anyone who turns to the last three chapters will find a splendid 
summary of the variations and some stimulating ideas about their relevance 
to Auden’s achievement in poetry. 

By the time The Collected Poetry appeared, Auden had moved from a 
Marxist position thrcugh a humanist to a Christian one, which he still holds. 
Being interested in the changes in Auden’s poems, Beach tried to determine 
what motivated them, but he did not attempt a biography. He did not try to 
account for the writing of the poems. By “the making” of the “canon;’ he 
meant simply the probable reasons—ideological and aesthetic—for the selec- 
tions and revisions represented in The Collected Poetry plus four poems and 
the librettos. Auden had done no further collecting. The new poems, in four 
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volumes issued since 1950, indicated no change in outlook. Because, on the 
whole, Auden in 1945 had selected and revised from the Christian position, 
Beach concluded that the result was canonical. 

Beach, of course, admits that he cannot prove motives or, with certainty, 
distinguish aesthetic from ideological ones. Moreover, he credits the general 
excellence of Auden’s taste and judgment in preparing the collection, for, 
with the exception of the ballads and a scattering of other verses, the tone is 
mature (even “tamed” sometimes, unfortunately). Yet Beach is unhappy with 
both the consistency and the inconsistency of the collection. He thinks that 
Auden, who seems always to have delighted in mystification, irony, and 
pretending, attempted to unify his poetry but only half succeeded and in the 
wrong way at that. 

In each of the three stages of Auden’s thought, moral earnestness is unmis- 
takable. The force is constant. Only its direction alters. Beach finds that, by 
rephrasing or rearranging a number of the poems, Auden has given the moral 
earnestness in them a new, a single direction. The “original intent” has been 
obscured; the unchanged words have become ambiguous, or more ambiguous. 
Mere rearrangment, however, does not reconcile. As Beach points out, 
several of the poems are strangely at odds with the rest of the canon. Beach 
admires Auden’s poetic accomplishment, but withholds the highest praise 
because of doubt about his integrity or “integrality?’ 

It is quite possible, however, that Beach has exaggerated the importance 
of a canon. If we regard the 1945 volume simply as a collection, we may 
be more willing to accept that part of it which is arranged alphabetically (in 
the manner of The Poet’s Tongue, which Auden edited with John Garrett in 
1935). Also, if we consider “original intent” to be of secondary importance, 
we can grant the author greater freedom in revision—so long as his changes 
are aesthetically wise. Nor need we share Beach’s concern lest a poem lose 
its identity in the company of other poems. Were it to do so, the topical 
organization of Beach’s work would be difficult to defend, and he could not 
have neglected the reshuffling of a set of poems from Journey to a War. 

Nevertheless, this is an indispensable book for all serious readers of Auden. 
Not the least of its merits are the appendixes, epecially the check list of poems 
in The Collected Poetry and of those not reprinted there. It goes without 
saying that Beach’s explications are perceptive, and his regard for a number 
of omitted poems, particularly those which appeared in Letters from Iceland, 
should encourage a future expansion of the canon. ELEAZER LecKY 


Paut Craupet. By Wallace Fowlie. Hillary House, N.Y. pp. 111. $2.00. 

This little book is an introduction in English to the poetic, dramatic, and 
apologetic works of the French Catholic writer and diplomat, Paul Claudel, 
who died in 1944. The author touches upon most of the main aspects of 
Claudel’s immense output and, within the limits imposed by length, attempts 
to discuss the many problems his subject presents. As he points out, opinion 
is still very divided about Claudel. Fowlie, however, leaves no doubt as to 
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where he stands: “By virtue of his strength, his consistent seriousness, and 
the proportions of his work, Claudel towers above his contemporaries.’ (17) 
The unmodified rapture is a characteristic of many Claudelians. 

If space permitted, I think it would not be too difficult to demonstrate 
that Claudel was a poet of some originality in his earlier unrevised plays, 
but that his poetic and dramatic gifts were progressively spoiled by an all- 
invading dithyrambic didacticism. 

As for his “consistent seriousness”: Claudel does constantly strive for high 
seriousness, but in his somewhat embarrassing collaboration with the 
Almighty, he more often achieves pompous puerility. Whatever his virtues 
as a dramatist and poet, it is difficult to regard as really serious the thought 
of a man who attributes much of his religious reawakening to a gross mis- 
reading of Arthur Rimbaud, who can unsmilingly construct a whole theory 
of poetics on a pseudo-etymology equating knowledge (connaissance) with 
simultaneous birth (co-naissance), and whose Catholic apologetics include 
such trouvailles as—and I quote Fowlie—“that Satan is called Lucifer (Lux) 
and that the apostasy of the West is called the Enlightenment.’ (87) 

Moreover, Fowlie implies that the rejection of Claudel as a poet involves 
the rejection of the whole symbolist movement. (93 ff.) While that is true 
of the few ultraconservative Catholic critics considered by Fowlie, there is 
really no necessary connection between a rejection of Claudel and a dislike 
of symbolism—assuming that there is any meaningful content left in that 
much-abused term. I myself feel that one of several elements contributing to 
Claudel’s inferiority as a poet is his literalist attempt to transpose symbolist 
“correspondences” into teleological and Thomistic terms—in short, a partial 
betrayal of symbolism. But if I mentioned all the debatable points I have 
found in Fowlie’s book, there would be no end to this review. 

One may, nevertheless, disagree with an author’s evaluations and inter- 
pretations and still regard his book as readable and useful. I wish I could 
wholeheartedly say as much for Fowlie’s Paul Claudel. It is readable, and that 
is no small praise when one recalls, for example, the indigestible prose of 
Claudel’s most prolific panegyrist (officially sanctioned by the Master, more- 
over), Jacques Madaule. The usefulness of Fowlie’s book, however, is 
seriously impaired by the tangle of imprecisions and gratuitous assertions that 
obscures much of the straightforward information it contains. 

ARTHUR KNODEL 


Tue Poet’s Crart. By A. F. Scott. Cambridge University Press, N.Y. pp. xii- 
220. $3.50. 
Interesting material for the study of poetry is brought together in this volume. 
First, twenty-four manuscript pages, showing poets from Shakespeare to 
Rupert Brooke in the act of revision, are reproduced in excellent facsimiles 
with printed transcriptions on the facing page. Then follow passages repre- 
senting various editions of the same poem, prose passages (such as Malory) 
later versified, translations of the same passage by different poets, and finally 
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a series of unidentified poems arranged for analysis and comparison. In the 
latter section the directions seem inadequate. To “compare the following 
passages as examples of dramatic speech” requires criteria which Mr. Scott 
does not supply. Such phrases as “differences of tone and manner” and 
“effect of imagery” suggest a rather vague approach to “the poet’s craft?” 
Reference to the work of I. A. Richards in this regard appears only in the 
brief bibliography at the end. B. R. McE. 


ReLicious TRENDs IN ENGLIsH Poetry. Vol. 1V: 1830-1880. By Hoxie Neale 
Fairchild. Columbia University Press, N.Y. Pp- X-592. $7.50. 

When he published The Noble Savage thirty years ago, Professor Fairchild 
remarked: “As if I were writing a play, I have created a hero, Right Reason; 
a villain, Romanticism; and a villain’s tool, the Noble Savage’ In the series 
of volumes on religious trends in English poetry since 1700, of which this is 
the fourth, the hero and the villain are the same; the villain’s tool is false 
religion. Romanticism has been consistently defined in these studies as an 
expression of “faith in the natural goodness, strength, and creativity of all 
human energies:’ True religion, in Professor Fairchild’s Anglican view, 
includes two indispensable ideas: “the insufficiency of man and the trans- 
cendence of God” The introductory chapter draws support for his condemna- 
tion of romanticism from such diverse sources as Bertrand Russell’s History 
of Western Philosophy and Monsignor Knox’s study Enthusiasm. As a whole 
the volume shows wide reading, close analysis, and a crisp, often witty, style. 

Separate chapters are devoted to Mrs. Browning, Tennyson, Browning, 
Christina Rossetti, Patmore, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Swinburne, Thomson, 
Arnold, and Clough. George Meredith, a poet of some stature, does not even 
appear in the index. Perspective on major figures is achieved by chapters 
under such headings as “Evangelical Christianity,’ “Subjective Christianity,’ 
“Catholic Christianity,’ and “Frustrated Romanticism,’ in which appear minor 
figures like Charles Tennyson, Emma Tatham, Thomas Cooper, Ebenezer 
Flliott, James Smetham, Gerald Massey, Aubrey Thomas de Vere, William 
Barnes, and Digby Mackworth Dolben. To cover so much ground, even in 
five hundred pages, rigid selection is unavoidable. The religious attitudes are 
ceaselessly analyzed to the virtual exclusion of other considerations. Though 
the author shows himself to be a man of taste, always able to quote with 
felicity, his aim in this volume is customarily to expose weakness. Tennyson, 
he concludes, “tries to establish the rights and powers of romantic trans- 
cendentalism on the basis of absolute skepticism’ The Victorian praise of 
Browning he dismisses as “a bath of inspirational treacle} and he finds that 
Browning’s “romanticism was too much for his Christianity?’ The religious 
suggestions of Dante Gabriel Rossetti are “an aesthetic mask; concealing “a 
wavering but not unhopeful humanitarian theist:’ Taking “Hertha” as Swin- 
burne’s central pronouncement of a faith in man himself as God, Professor 
Fairchild concludes: “he loathed Christianity not because he was a Christian 
[that is, not because of its abuses], but because he was a romantic?’ Arnold’s 
belief that “the future of poetry is immense” rested simply on his incapacity 
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to commit himself to any religious belief. Even the Catholic poets, whose 
basic religious convictions were orthodox, are negatively viewed as “half- 
polemic, half-nostalgic reactionaries and obscurantists when confronted by 
the social and political issues of their day?’ 

With these judgments one may substantially agree, and yet at the same 
time suspect that Professor Fairchild has applied his formula too rigidly. 
Belief in the insufficiency of man and the transcendence of God does not 
necessarily confer humility, imagination, and virtue; nor are these qualities 
inev itably excluded by a romantic faith in the natural goodness of man, as 
seems almost implied. True religion, as defined by the author, has not always 
been identical with Right Reason, and perhaps Romanticism is not always 
villainous. Yet, as he contends i in his final chapter, Victorian poets did in a 
sense fail: “living in a deeply ironic, ambiguous, and difficult era...they 
continue to voice their confusion and despair as smoothly, eloquently, and 
decoratively as if they really believed in something’ The idea is not precisely 
new, but no one else has dev eloped it with such thoroughness. 

B. R. McE. 


CriticaL MoMeENTs: KENNETH BurKe’s Catecorirs AND Critiques. By George 
Knox. University of Washington Press, Seattle. pp. xxiii-131, $3.50. 
Among American critics, Kenneth Burke is perhaps the most difficult. As Mr. 
Knox remarks, “his critical work as a whole is a collection of ‘moments? of 
diverse statements on diverse matters. The purpose of this essay is to show 
that the moments are linked by a persevering effort toward unity. Like 
Coleridge, who is most nearly his model, Burke has an extremely lively sense 
of the polarity or interrelation of opposites, and an awareness that figurative 
language is often deeply philosophical. The exploration of his own percep- 
tions has led him to a “dramatistic” conception of literature. For the reader 
as well as the writer, a literary work is a symbolic act, rooted in the biological, 
esthetic, and social nature of man. Even a lyric is an incipient act, partly 
incantation, partly confession. Thus the motivation of literature lies deep in 
the psychology of the writer. Its meaning, however, goes beyond its causes, 
and literary form itself is one of the elements of meaning. In applying these 
principles, says Mr. Knox, “Burke’s work proposes a grandiose method of 
pun, of metaphorical contortionism, and of systematic ‘discounting’ of 
received critical data:’ Mr. Knox sees the dangers in this method, and wittily 
points out examples of Burke’s elaborate dialectic. Yet the book is basically a 
defense. As “our most provoking and provocative critic,’ Burke is “worth the 
struggle:’ He steadily prefers the “both-and” to the “either-or:’ And he is 
“always beginning, always retracing, always in progress.’ B. R. McE. 
American Enouisu. By Albert H. Marckwardt. Oxford University Press, 
N.Y. pp. xi-194. $4.50. 
Have you ever wondered why the ‘ ‘pail” you picked up in Michigan became 
a “bucket” in Ohio, while in Maine it was a “kettle”? Not this perhaps but 
a lot of other similar discrepancies or differences in American English are 
disclosed in this most interesting study of American language. However, this 
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work extends much wider than that, for we have an account of the differences 
between American and English usage and find out, among other things, that 
our “aahing” which we thought was Oxford accent was not that in the 
beginning, but was due — someone has said — to college-boy mimicry of 
London cockney pronunciation. Some of our own backwoods language is 
nearer the Shakespearean usage than we could suppose and into our common 
usage has crept the influence of various immigrant groups as well as that of 
the aborigines. 

Professor Marckwardt has performed his task with great fidelity, and 
yet has produced a work in which both the scholar and the layman may find 
pleasure as well as information. R. T. F. 


From A Wrirter’s Noresook. By Van Wyck Brooks. E. P. Dutton & Co., N.Y. 
pp. 182. $3.00. 
In the fifty years since Mr. Brooks first appeared as a critic, he has published 
more than twenty volumes. The present one can hardly add anything “new” 
to this imposing shelf, but it provides an agreeable sampling of a mind wide- 
ranging, discriminating, and articulate. Single sentences and short paragraphs 
of comment are arranged under such heads as “On the Margin” and “Notes 
on Criticism” Though such a design encourages a writer to strike out in all 
directions, a certain consistency is perceptible: a suspicion of extremes. A foe 
of nineteenth-century self-satisfaction, Mr. Brooks now sees an overemphasis 
of pessimism. A champion of proper recognition for American talent and 
American culture, he now cautions: “As in the nineteenth century we 


thought too much of Europe, so we are in danger of thinking too little of 
it now.’ He insists on the need of solitude and independence for the 
artist, yet he dislikes narrow avant-garde standards and attitudes. Looking 
toward the future he hopes for a restoration of “the notion of literature as 
a mirror and guide of society” in the widest sense. B. R. McE. 


THE BOOK ABROAD 


Die Philosophie Edmund Husserls. By Wolfgang Hermann Miiller. Bouvier 
& Co., Bonn. pp. 92. DM 7.50. 


Von Husserl zu Heidegger. Revised edition. By Julius Kraft. Offentliches 
Leben, Frankfort. pp. 147. DM 7.50. 


The two books under review here are complementary to each other because 
they have been written from radically different points of view. Miiller’s book 
is a most sympathetic interpretation of Husserl’s phenomenology in its 
development and systematic complexity. Kraft’s book, on the other hand, 
presents a severe criticism of phenomenology, finding much of the irration- 
alism of later developments, notably that of Heidegger’s existentialism, in 
Husserl’s own works. 

It is Miiller’s thesis that the “transcendental” philosophy of the later 
Husserl is but the logical completion of the earlier phenomenology, and that 
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Husserl’s position, therefore, is best characterized as a transcendental- 
phenomenal idealism which has much in common with the transcendental 
idealism of Kant. But the relation of Husserl to Kant is one of “parallelism” 
rather than dependence. Both thinkers were “awakened out of their dogmatic 
slumber” by David Hume. But whereas Kant found in Hume the problem of 
the sy nthetic a priori, Husserl found in him the problem of solipsism. The 
result was that Kant could assume the validity of the laws of logic, whereas 
Husserl was faced with the necessity of discovering the grounds of validity 
for logic itself. The method of this discovery is Husserl’s phenomenology and, 
in particular, his phenomenological “reduction” whica discloses as alone 
irreducible the “transcendental ego’ (74) Cognition itself is then a relation 
of intention between an ego and an object. (77) And once this is realized, 
the logical development of the phenomenological starting point is a transcen- 
pr idealism whose ultimate goal is the cognition and practical realization 

“humanity in one’s own person?’ (83) 

The basic thesis of Kraft’s book is that the intuitionism which is crucial to 
Husserl’s phenomenology as a strictly scientific philosophy does not stand 
up under criticism and that, because of this collapse of intuitionism, the way 
has been prepared by Husser! for the irrationalism of Karl Jaspers and Martin 
Heidegger. The chief difficulties of Husserl’s own position arise from his 
method of “reduction” w hich, in leading to the transcendental ego, keys 
Husserl’s whole philosophy to an empty abstraction; and from Husserl’s 
method of “bracketing” existence, which opens the floodgates of irrationalism 
insofar as it confronts us with a reality beyond all rationality. After discussing 
the contributions of Max Scheler to the development of phenomenology — 
especially in the field of a concrete value ethics—Professor Kraft concen- 
trates on the irrationalism of Heidegger’s existentialist philosophy, giving us 
perhaps one of the most concise but penetrating evaluations of that baffling 
position. 

Added to the second edition of Kraft’s book is a Nachwort, dealing with 
Husserl’s last works and his desperate appeal to reason (115- 124); with 
Nicolai Hartmann’s systematization of a “realistic phenomenology” (124- 
127); and with the “new absurdities of existential philosophy” (128-143) The 
conclusion of the book is an appeal for the return to reason in philosophy: 
“Fither philosophy is possible as a legitimate undertaking; in which case it 
is rational. Or such rationality is impossible, in which case philosophy itself 
is impossible” (145) W.H. W. 


Wladimir Solowjew: Una Sancta. Werke II. Erich Wewel Verlag, Freiburg. 
pp. 508. 
This second volume of the German edition of the planned complete works 
of the great Russian theologian and philosopher treats one central idea, 
defending it against many different critics. This idea is contained in the title: 
Una Sancta. 
Solowjew suffers deeply from the fission of the Christian church in three 
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major divisions (and many “heresies” as he calls them). He attempts, and for 
his own person seems to have achieved, the reunification of the three churches 
on the basis of his Greek-Orthodox creed: the Roman Catholic and the 
Protestant faiths can be reabsorbed by it. 

The Greek Orthodox Church, he says, is the preserver of the true, original 
faith, as it was formulated by the first seven general councils; it acknowledges 
them—not the Scriptures, not the Pope—as infallible, doctrinal authority. 
The Church is the continuous appearance of Christ, the God-Man, the second 
person of the Trinity as affirmed by the founding councils. However, this 
original Church fails in that it only preserves, in that it only looks back, in 
that it only believes and contemplates. 

The Roman Catholic Church, secondly, is a true member of the Christian 
faith in that it proclaims its traditional continuity from the Divine Founder 
in its hierarchical order and mainly in its ability to organize the power of the 
Church against secular institutions; in this it is superior to the Eastern Church. 
But this virtue became a vice when the Roman Church behaved like a political 
state and enforced its law. 

Protestantism, thirdly, proved that man cannot be coerced to his salva- 
tion. The divine revelation must be freely accepted and must find personal 
expression of the family and secular life of Christians. Protestantism becomes 
a heresy if it goes beyond this legitimate Christian freedom and rejects the 
absolute authority of the orthodox creed upheld by a strong church organiza- 
tion. Gustav E. MueL_er 
University of Oklahoma 


La Notion d’Indifférence chez Fénelon et ses Sources. By Jeanne-Lydie Goré. 
Presses Universitaires de France, Paris, pp. 313. 
The author of the r -esent work states that her purpose is to study the genesis 
of the concept of indifference and its evolution in the thought of Fénelon, 
the Archbishop of Cambrai (1651-1715), and to include certain partly unpub- 
lished or little-known texts of his which more than his polemic works present 
exactly the fine shadings of his mystical thought. The word indifférence in the 
title is somewhat misleading as the cognate indifference in English is a rather 
colorless word meaning little more than lack of interest or concern when 
choosing between two alternatives. On the other hand, in French the word 
has a rich, meaningful content with a long history and an intimate relationship 
with mystical religion and philosophy. The first part of the book deals with 
this history. The earliest notion seems to have been that of a clear and some- 
what melancholic and hopeless submission to an inexplicable destiny. The 
Greek philosophers, especially the Skeptics, Epicureans, and Stoics, intro- 
duced the word apatheia and emphasized the imperturbability of the wise man 
and the quietude of his spirit. Apatheia is conducive to happiness. The lives 
of the Fathers of the Church and the teachings of Christianity are permeated 
with the spirit of calm, serenity, and peace. The dangers of Oriental con- 
templation’s falling into mere idleness and the risk that silence and repose 
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may neglect the practical virtues of charity are not overlooked. In fact St. 
Thomas recognized that the ideal apatheia is not of this world. Mme. Guyon 
(1648-1717), who influenced Fénelon greatly, stressed the mystical union 
with God as perhaps no other has done. Some of her commentators have 
erroneously confused “psychological experiences” with this mystical union 
with God. It was against the background of historical development that 
Fénelon developed his ideas. 

The second part of the book elaborates Fénelon’s interpretation of the 
concept: “Indifference ...is the equilibrium of the soul in which the passions 
are cancelled out and which foresees divine peace:’ (114) He has presented 
indifference as an ideal state of the soul, but has integrated it into the normal 
movement of spiritualization, and has assimilated it into the internal dynamism 
of his own nature. (118) He has helped establish the limit between pure and 
mercenary love and between the life of grace and one caught in the snares 
of nature. (137) Indifference is not resignation since the latter marks a servile 
spirit while the former is a sign of filial love. While one desires only that 
which God wills for him as an expression of his love for God, Fénelon’s 
spirituality dwells in the realm of the moral as well as the mystical and the 
perfection of pure love is the consequence of virtues habitually practiced. 

Merritt M. THompson 


Marx et Marxisme. By André Piettre. Presses Universitaires de France, Paris, 
pp. 234. 720 fr. 

With so large a part of the world now organized ostensibly on a basis of 
Marxian philosophy, economy, and social structure, it would seem only 
ordinary prudence to understand that view of the world and keep abreast of 
its dev elopments. The present up-to-date work is a concise, competent, and 
clear exposition of the basic ideas of Marx with the modifications of Engels, 
Lenin, and Stalin, the whole substantiated by direct quotations from the 
writings of these men. 

The first part of the book gives Marx’s philosophy, Hegelian, as is well 
known, but from the point of view of method, to which is added Darwinian 
evolution, rather than ideas, and is called dialectical materialism. This name, 
however, is misleading as Marx obtained from Feuerbach a conception of 
materialism which differed substantially from the historic, mechanistic 
materialism founded “upon the reign of things:’ To be sure man emerged 
from a physico- -chemical and biological w orld, but he is not identical w ith 
the lower stages. The new philosophy is founded upon the “reign of man” 
and, as its object, he is unique, universal, and supreme. Such a philosophy 
would better be called humanism than materialism, with even a touch of 
idealism, and, in spite of violations in practice, the pursuit of the welfare and 
happiness of man in the aggregate has remained the driving motive of its 
development. The second part of the book gives Marx’s economy, reinter- 
preting history in terms of man’s productive forces rather than heroes, con- 
cepts, and striking events. This theory is at least an attempt to find a factual 
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basis and sees social currents and forces as stronger than individuals. Marxism 
is not merely an ideology; it is also a program of action. Thus the third part 
of the book deals with the social revolution which has two stages: the “dicta- 
torship of the proletariat” and the final or supreme stage of “communism, 
when all aspects of the social order are modified. 

Perhaps the strongest part of the book is the present-day evaluation of the 
Marxian movement. How can one explain its extent and power, both in 
Russia and in the Orient (where its early acceptance was foreseen by its 
founders), in face of the failure of practically all of Marx’s specific predic- 
tions? The author holds that the primary cause of its wide influence lies in 
the evils of capitalism and the vigor with which Marx denounced them. 
Marxism would not have appeared without the abuses of the monied interests, 
the capitalists thus being the first authors of “scientific socialism” The defects 
of Marxism are so sbolnes now that perhaps its constructive aspects may 
have to be absorbed in a new synthesis. M. M. T. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Pause For Transition. By Bart Landheer. Martinus Nijhoff, The Hague. 
pp. vii-284. Guilders 21. 


The author’s intention is “to reconcile the concept of social evolution with 


that of the structural unity of Man” (v) His basic assumption is that “the 
structure of a given society is... determined by its need-structure,’ including 
“future needs: (5) The central thesis asserts that “as society has changed, 
there must be a corresponding change in Man himself} (8) i.e., in his indi- 
vidual need-structure. 

As one might expect, Landheer’s book is devoted largely to a review of 
man’s cultural development. And here the reader will find penetrating 
insights and new perspectives, although the over-all thesis is more or less 
familiar. “Life is at first strongly imaginative’ (22) But the Greeks “sub- 
stituted abstract thinking for image thinking’ (27) “Life had a purpose, and 
this purpose was perfection” (37) “By being philosophers, artists and thinkers 
the Greeks performed a pioneering task’ (39) So eager were they to learn 
to think in abstract forms that “the abstract ideas became more important to 
them than the real things.’ (40) But in the Middle Ages, all of this changed. 
A great anxiety “overwhelmed Man of this Period? (81) and this anxiety 
translated itself into “religious beliefs accessible to all? (82) The great need 
of the times, “first predominantly emotional and carried by the sufferings of 
those to whom only sacrifice holds rewards, gradually became institution- 
alized in the Middle Ages.’ (83) It was a “period of deeply religious life, of 
ruthless wars, of poor economic and social conditions” (83) and, at the same 
time, of undeniably artistic appeal. The Renaissance, in turn, was a reaction 
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“which had not yet succeeded in creating entirely new forms of life:’ (93) 
The Reformation, on the other hand, was “the formal and final beginning of 
a new period of thinking”’ (95) In the wake of the Reformation, “the entire 
period of the 17th and 18th century in France, England and Germany is 
dominated by the desire to comprehend the world by “the powers of intellect 
and reason without recourse to revelation” (140) “The greatest step for- 
ward” was Kant. (148) Yet Kant, like Plato, “came at the end of a dynamic 
culture period? And now modern technology is again transforming the culture 
pattern, bringing forth a “global society”’ (234-246) But culture and religion 

“will acquire a global aspect only w hen mankind as a whole has become 
aware of holding the basic values of life in common.” (246) Peace itself, our 
author holds, “should be seen as the goal which is worth sacrifice and which 
needs no advertising in terms of uncertain additional benefits” (251) But 
since the individual is at the root of all things, “it is the individual who can 
create a world in which we can all live with a reasonable amount of satisfac- 
tion if we expect no more than Life has to offer: our daily bread, some dreams, 
some play, and some companionship.” (256) 

These quotations indicate the main outlines of Landheer’s book, although 
fictitious “case-studies” and discussions of hedonism as a philosophy of life 
augment the historical argument. It is a stimulating and thought-provoking 
book. Still, the basic theme, announced in the opening pages of the book— 
the theme, namely, that cultural changes correspond to changes in Man him- 
self —has not been substantiated, and the resignation expressed at the end can 
hardly inspire great deeds. 


An impressive bibliography, contained in the footnotes to the various 
chapters, may serve as a guide to further studies of the provocative topic 
announced in the introduction to this volume but which has here found no 
adequate treatment. W. H. W. 


Systematic SocioLocy. By Karl Mannheim. Edited by J. S. Erés and W. A. 

C. Stewart. Philosophical Library, N.Y. pp. xxx-169. $2.50. 

This book, which has been published posthumously, gives some of the basic 
ideas about human behavior by a distinguished social thinker of Germany 
and England. It has been compiled by two of Mannheim’s research students 
and is a systemization of psy chological knowledge and sociological method. 
It discusses the various forms of “the livi ing together of men” and how 
human integration takes place. It emphasizes “the unique plasticity of man’s 
character?’ It analyzes “the social forms and processes which either bring 
people together or isolate them from one another or even induce them to 
act against one another?’ 

Social distance is given special attention; as a category, it is considered 
essential in explaining “the variety and diversity of social and cultural life” 
Three kinds of “distancing” are defined: (1) that which maintains a social 
hierarchy, (2) existential distancing, and (3) self distancing, or “being far 
from one’s self?” 
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The author considers Marxianism “a challenge’ and contrary to Marx, 
insists that it is unjustifiable to say that “class struggles are inevitable:’ Class 
struggle is viewed by Mannheim as only one of the forms by which societies 
are transformed. Free competition is considered unsafe unless it is accom- 
panied “by certain binding rules and accepted standards’ The opposite of 
uncontrolled free competition is “the emergence of a closed group, possessing 
monopoly:’ Social control regulates both competition and monopoly, but it 
may develop bureaucratic practices. 

Mannheim takes a realistic attitude toward the nature of values. They are 
not transcendental forces, but functions of the social process. Values do not 
exist free of the valuating person or of “the group for which they are valid” 
Mannheim may be viewed as a down-to-earth social theorist whose ideas 
deserve thoughtful consideration. Emory S. Bocarpus 


Tue Scientiric Stupy oF Sociat Benavior. By Michael Argyle. Philosophical 
Library, N.Y. pp. vili-239. $6.00. 

The author, who is lecturer in social psychology at the University of Oxford, 
discusses the ways by which “the behavior of one person influences the 
behavior of others” The theme involves the behavior of each person in a two- 
person situation, the behavior of each person in small groups (up to twelve 
or fifteen persons) such as committees, and the interactions of persons in 
larger social organizations. The volume centers attention on studying the 
attitudes of persons in interaction and on motivation by use of five types of 
interviews and the questionnaire. A great deal of emphasis i is placed on the 
logic of measurement, for example, on what concepts constitute the dimen- 
sions of measurement, and how their objective validity is affected by human 
judgments. Critical examination is made of the designs of investigating the 
attitudes of persons and the motivations underlying these attitudes. 

The accuracy of human judgments is viewed in terms of the information 
that a person has and the nature of his biases and preferences. The way one 
person perceives another person is related in part to the way the first person 
perceives himself. It also includes the role that he is playing in the given 
social situation and the roles that the other persons in the same situation are 
playing. A large number of research studies in social psychology are analyzed, 
compared, and criticized. The “drive” of the book is toward the need for 
more objective research in the study of personal interactions. E. S. B. 


Our Sociat INHERITANCE. By Clarence Irving Lewis. Indiana University Press, 
Bloomington, pp. 110. $3.00. 


This attractive little volume contains the text of three public lectures delivered 
by Professor Lewis at Indiana University in 1956. The analysis is too brief to 
do full justice to Lewis’s theme—the social inheritance of mankind—but it is 
interesting as an extension and an application of his characteristic views on 
value theory and ethics. V. H. R. 
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Journry into Sevr. By M. Esther Harding. Longmans, Green & Co., N.Y. pp. 
ix-301. $5.00. 
The perennial interest in and affection for John Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress 
are illustrated again in this new book by Miss Harding who describes the 
universal nature of Christian’s journey and the w ay in which the human being 
in his struggle for selfhood undergoes a dev elopment described by Bunyan 
in his book. This thesis is amply illustrated with quotations and examples from 
Pilgrim’s Progress. The symbols used in this old book apply over and over 
again to the patient undergoing psychoanalysis. Christian’s burden is paralleled 
in the weight of guilt feelings borne by the analysand, and as Christian experi- 
ences the Slough of Despond, the passing of the gate, the visions at the House 
of the Interpreter, the entry into the Valleys ‘of Humiliation, and of the 
Shadow of Death, so inev itably does the patient undergo similar stages on his 
way to restoration. Case studies are offered in abundance, and frequent refer- 
ences are made to the work of scholars, especially to the books of C. G. Jung. 
Miss Harding quotes frequently from the Bible and from non-Christian 
classics as well. 

Most valuable and useful are the final two chapters entitled “The Pil- 
grimage in Modern Terms” and “The Goal of the Quest” The book will be of 
interest to those who know and love Pilgrim’s Progress as well as to those 
whose primary field is psychoanalysis. It is warm, informative, and scholarly. 
There is no index, but such a book hardly needs this addition. Footnotes are 
sufficient and helpful. Mitprep W. Cranston 


Fear: ContaGion AnD Conquest. By James C. Moloney. Philosophical Li- 
brary, N.Y. pp. 140. $3.75. 
The author attempts to defend his thesis that fear is contagious even to the 
point of permanent mental disturbance. He compares the mental health of the 
Japanese with the Okinawans, and also the people of other countries. Family 
life and the method of child training of the Okinawans, which the author 
appears to endorse, are highly questionable for any race, especially for our 
own. 
The book lacks organization and will be of little value to the average 
reader. M. G. 


TaLents AND Geniuses. By Gilbert Highet. Oxford University Press, N.Y. 
Pp. X-347. $5.00. 

This is the third collection of Professor Highet’s radio talks on literature and 

other intellectual pursuits. An agile popularizer, Highet skims and scampers 

over the surface of forty diverse topics, such as the Bach fugue, the novels of 

Colette, Zen Buddhism, Scottish dialect words, and the poetry of Dylan 

Thomas. Teachers and specialists in philosophy and history will find his treat- 


ment of Jefferson’s letters and the trial of Socrates painfully pablumized. 
V.H.R. 
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